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It’s no surprise to us when we receive letters 
from members, telling us they're pleased with 
CU’s work. Lots of those are coming in all the 
time, we're glad to say. and a few of them have 


heen reprinted on these pages. 


Words of praise from manufacturers and others 
on the production end are not so common, though 
a good many come to CU through the months. 
Here are two interesting statements, the first from 
the letter of a President of a rubber manufactur- 
ing firm, the second an excerpt from a trade pub- 
lication which asked for and received permission 


to reprint CU’s article on men’s shoes: 


“I just finished reading the September 25th issue 
of Bread & Butter and the article under the head- 
ing ‘Wire from Washington’ was of particular in- 
terest to me. 


“As a rubber manufacturer with experience dating 
back to 1908 I consider myself very well informed 
regarding the rubber situation, and I agree with the 
statements made in the article in Bread & Butter 
that there has been considerable hokum and nu- 
merous misstatements made regarding the rubber 
situation, especially so the part that synthetic 
rubber is supposed to accomplish. . . . 


“Numerous large rubber companies, especially 
those who manufacture automobile tires, are spend- 
ing millions of dollars advertising tires which they 
are unable to deliver, and apparently they are 


the 


permitting advertising agencies to prepare copy ac- 
cording to their own imagination and without any 
regard for truth or the effect their ads may have 
on the public. 


ence 


“In conclusion I wish to advise that I have been 
a member of Consumers Union for a number of 
years and I consider that your organization is doing 
a wonderful service for the consumers, and incei- 
dentally for the manufacturers, by exposing in- 
ferior products, also unfair sales methods on the 
part of a few manufacturers who try to defraud 
the public by capitalizing on the reputation of 
others.” 
—President of a firm of 
Rubber Manufacturers 


“In the “Shoe Factory section of this issue, Hide 
and Leather and Shoes reprints by special permis- 
sion an important report on tests of men’s shoes. 
The study was made by Conswmers Union, which 
terms it ‘the biggest technical project in CU's his- 
tory—probably the most comprehensive tests of 
shoes ever undertaken by any organization. 


“The report is of particular interest to the entire 
shoe and leather industry. as well as to consumers 
who follow CU's reports. ... 


“Hide and Leather and Shoes cannot endorse the 
CU report on men’s shoes in its entirety, but it con- 
siders the study one of the most valuable contri- 
butions on the subject that has ever been published 
for consumers and the trade. It is worthy of more 
than a casual reading by shoe or leather men or 
manufacturers of shoe materials.” 


—Hide and Leather and Shoes 
[a trade paper] 








CONSUMERS UNION is a non-profit organization chartered under 
the Membership Corporation Laws of New York State. Its purpose is 
to furnish unbiased, usable information to help families meet their 
buying problems, get their money's worth in their purchases, develop 
and maintain an understanding of the forces affecting their interests 
as consumers Consumers Union has no connection with any commer- 


cial interest and accepts no advertising; income is derived from the 
fees of members, each of whom has the right to vote for candidates 
to the Board of Directors. More than 70 educators, social workers and 
scientists sponsor Consumers Union and a national advisory committee 
of consumer leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names 
of the members of the committee will be furnished on request). 


CONSUMER REPORTS each month gives comparative ratings of a variety of products based on tests and expert 
examinations, together with general buying guidance, information on medical and health questions, and news of 
happenings affecting the consumer's interests. The Reports is the manual of informed and efficient consumers the 


country over. 


THE BUYING GUIDE (published as the December issue of the Reports) each year brings together information 
from all the preceding issues with new material and special buying advice. Pocket-size, 384 pages, with ratings of 
several thousand products, the Buying Guide is an inva'uable shopping companion. Every member gets a copy 


of the Guide with his membership. 


BREAD & BUTTER reports each week on new and predicted price and quality changes in consumer goods, inter- 
prets Washington legislation as it affects consumers, reports government regulations and actions on the consumer 


front, advises on food buying and preparation. 


SUBSCRIPTION FEES are $4 « year, which includes subscription to 
the Reports and Buying Guide and Bread & Butter; $3.50 without 
Bread & Butter (for foreign and Canadian memberships add 50¢). 


Reduced subscription rates. are available for groups of 10 or more 


Consumer Reports is published monthly by Consumers Union 
at the postoffice in New York, N. Y., under the act of Marc! 
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(write for details). Library rates, for the Reports and Bread & Butter 
without the Buying Guide issue, are $3.50; for the Reports alone, $3. 

Membership involves no obligation whatsoever on the part of the 
member beyond the payment of the subscription fee. 
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Every once in a while, 


Are Consumers CU gets an indignant 
letter from a member 


? 
Important: who reads Bread & 


Butter as well as the Reports, and who says that he’s 
fed up with our constant harping on consumer issues. 

We are told—to paraphrase a typical letter- that our 
vision is hemiopic, that the only world we see 1s one in 
which people do nothing but consume; specifically, that 
we're fools to tell our members to keep after their Con- 
gressmen on such issues as subsidies, price control, grade 
labeling and sales taxes, without a word of advice about 
the Fourth Term, the poll tax, post-war air bases or 
world organization for the maintenance of peace, etc. 

We plead guilty to the charge that we are constantly 
harping on consumer issues, but we don’t think we’re 
fools for doing it. It’s not that other things aren’t im- 
portant—even more important. For example, we’d be 
much happier to see Congress take intelligent and decis- 
ive action to assure a job for everyone who can and 
must work after the war, than we would be over the 
passage of a bill requiring grade labeling of all con- 
sumer goods. Grade labels don’t do you any good when 
thev’re on products you can’t buy. 

But that doesn’t mean the consumer issues are not in 
themselves enormously important. Plain, ordinary con- 
sumer issues such as subsidies, standards and grades. 
and price control can, if they continue to be mishandled, 
add up to not-so-plain and not-so-ordinary runaway in- 
flation. And that can bring as great catastrophe into 
millions of American homes as mass unemployment. 

No, the consumer issues aren’t the only ones that 
matter. Yet it would be difficult to find any issue now 
commanding national or even world attention that hasn’t 
been or won’t be affected by these consumer issues. And 
that goes for almost evervthing from the demand for 
additional benefits for soldiers’ wives to the question of 
what kind of relations we will have with other nations 
after the war, and how long the peace will last. The bit- 
ter antagonisms, the disruption and the chaos engen- 
dered bv inflation would not give us that domestic unity 
we need to play our part in building a new and warless 
world. 

Once in a while we get a letter from a member who 
objects, not to our confining ourselves to consumer 
issues, but to our telling our members to decide whether 
to vote or not vote for a particular Congressman on the 
basis of his actions solely on consumer legislation, with- 
out regard for his actions on other matters. But a Con- 
gressman who lines up with the inflation bloc, who fights 
every measure for the protection of the people as con- 
sumers, is not one to have around in the still more dif- 
ficult days ahead. And a Congressman who can resist 
the pressure of powerful lobbies and show understand- 
ing of the needs of the people by his votes on consumer 
issues, can safely be entrusted with a share in the con- 
duct of the nation’s affairs at a time like this. 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—FROM A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DFCEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS 
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Santa’s workshop was pretty well 
cleaned out by the war during the 
past year, and the old gentleman was 
left gasping for a while. But he’s 
made a good recovery, and is doing 
quite well by the children with new 
designs and _ substitute materials. 
Metal has given way to wood — and 
that secured only under quotas and 
priorities. Wood in many toys has 
given way to heavy paper. Rubber 
dolls and balls for the youngest set 
have disappeared almost entirely. 

Most of the children’s demands and 
desires still can be adequately met, 
however. But when you’re toy-shop- 
ping, it’s important to examine what 
you buy more carefully than ever 
before. In wheel toys on which a 
child rides, for instance, look for 
sturdiness and safety. If you’re buy- 
ing a construction set with wooden 
parts, look for good fit between parts. 

The child’s basic play needs have 
not changed under the stress of war. 
He still requires the old familiars 
which help orient him in the world 
of his contemporaries and his elders 
—the housekeeping toys, the dolls, 
the sports and the game equipment 
of his group. 





At four and five, children like pus- 
sles with few, large pieces. 
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CHILDREN 


This year, more than ever, it is 
umportant to consult with parents— 
and with the older children them- 
selves—as to needs and desires. Par- 
ents usually know what the children 
want, and they can also steer you 
away irom a duplication of gitts. 
And it’s nice to know in advance that 
Johnny, for whom you planned a mi- 
croscope, would much prefer ski- 
equipment. ‘here is no surplus of any 
goods floating about; and an unsuit- 
able gift is waste in an expensive 
form. 

The following suggestions on gifts 
for children are made after a survey 
of what’s available in the stores. Sup- 
plies are spotty, however, and it's 
best to start out with an open mind. 
What you want may be unavailable 
in your community: be prepared with 
alternatives on your list — or buy 
war stamps for the purchase of the 
longed-for gift after the war. 

One thing more: the stress laid on 
war toys in the toy shops does not 
necessarily reflect the child’s play 
needs. It is only too true, despite 
much excellent work done by child 
educators, that many toys are pro- 
duced for the eye of the adult who 
holds the purse strings. This is par- 
ticularly so for war toys. While war 
play is nothing to emphasize through 
gifts of elaborate equipment, how- 
ever, the normal child will play war 
under the stimulus of the “gang.” 
He “kills the Jap,” and he “rat-ta- 
tats” machine guns. But for the aver- 
age child this does not provide for 
the needs of home recreation. It’s 
just part of life with his own “gang” 
on the block. If they’re playing war, 
he'll provide himself with a stick 
which will serve as a rifle, bayonet, 
machine gun, or any other weapon 
his imagination calls for. Better, then, 
if you give him the constructive 
things he cannot supply himself. 

Many harassed parents are wel- 
coming the shortage of expensive 







electric trains. A gift at no time suit- 
able for a child under seven, they are 
today generally quite unavailable. If 
one is much desired, it might be a 
good item for which to put away war 
stamps—and get a post-war model. 
By ages, recommended and avail- 
able toys include: 
INFANTS: Wooden and plastic rattles. 
Check for durability and safety, mak- 
ing sure the materials won’t splinter, 
that there are no small parts to come 
off. Avoid celluloid toys for this age; 
teethers can splinter them. Bath toys 
such as floating fish and plastic balls 
are good. 
OVER ONE YEAR: Get things to han- 
dle: rings of plastic; strings of big 
wooden beads, brightly colored. 
Thrift suggestion: small embroidery 
hoops brigntly painted by you with 
lead-free paint or vegetable dye, 
strung on stout cord, are inexpensive 
and tascinating. Soft cuddly, wash- 
able animals, and rag dolls are good. 
TWO YEARS O“LD (and getting 
around): Wooden push and pull 
toys. These are in infinite variety in- 
cluding animals, noisemakers, small 
carts, wagons, doll carriages (with a 
broad base hard to tip over). 
Kiddie-cars of wood, with pedals 
even for the smallest. Look for a 
broad, non-tippable base, smoothly- 
running wheels, well put on. 
Nursery blocks in various sizes, 
none smaller than four inches square 
for this age, with larger ones prefer- 
able. For two-year olds, do not give 
more than two dozen at a time, or if 
you wish to give a larger set, suggest 
that new blocks from the set be 
added from time to time to the few 
first given the child to play with 
Good blocks are made of hard wood 
and the manufacturers are under 
priorities. A carpenter or handy-man 
may be able to make them, in various 
sizes, from odd pieces of hard wood 
he may be able to pick up. Check 
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with nursery schools, or voy shops 
carrying them, for sizes and shapes. 
Interlocking blocks, which become 
trains or boats, or nested blocks. 
Balls are a real casualty of the war 
and difficult to find. For this age, 
they should be at least three or four 
inches in diameter. If you’re handy; 


| a substitute, not perfect in appear- 


ance or size, but usable, can be made 
by covering an old tennis ball with 
oil cloth in bright colors. The shops 
are offering some large balls at from 
$1.50 to $2 with cotton centers, cov- 
ered with leatherette. The durability 
is questionable and the price high. 
Rubber dolls for boys and girls, 
though they are ideal at this age, are 
another casualty. The alternative is a 
washable rag doll. Clothing is sec- 
ondary at this age; durability is im- 
portant. Some of the composition 
dolls are labelled “practically un- 
breakable,” but most of them crack, 
and break hearts. Until the child is 
older, a rag doll is preferable. Fami- 
lies with growing-up children may 
have rubber dolls packed away. If 
you can locate one, the two-year-old’s 
mother will be truly thankful. 
Soft, washable animals. 
Housekeeping toys such as mops, 
brooms, dust pans, dishes, etc. 
Large sheets of paper, with big 
crayons; washable paints, and large 
brushes. Cheap paint brushes about 
two inches in width are excellent for 
these small hands. 


Wooden or plastic planes, boats, 
and automobiles, small enough to 
handle, but too large to swallow. This 
age still puts things into its mouth— 
make sure the paint is non-poison- 
ous on any toys you buy. 


THREE YEARS OLD: Almost any of the 
two-year group’s toys. 

Tricycles normally come at this 
age. Today metal ones are scarce; 
models must be examined 


carefully for sturdiness. 








Get big paint brushes to go with a 
paint set for little fingers. 


Wagons the child can get in and 
out of. (And a grocery box, on old 
wheels sandpapered and painted 
means just as much to him as the 
finest you can buy.) 

Indoor swing and bar. 

Clay or plasticine (the latter is less 
messy for home use). But don’t buy 
him molds to press it in; let him have 
it for free experiment. 

Large, colored, wooden beads to 
string on stout cord—shoe laces are 
excellent. 

His first scissors, blunt, with big 


finger holes, colored paper, big 
crayons. 

Wheel barrow, wooden rake, 
shovel, pail. 


FOURS AND FIVES: Almost any of the 
above three-year group’s toys. 

Beginner skis (short, with top 
straps). 

Dramatic costumes; an important 
game is “dressing up,” at this age. 
Get costumes of the people they 
know (postmen, policemen) or meet 
in stories (cowboys, Indians, etc.). 

Workbench. 

Scrap books. 

Soap bubble sets. 

Simple cut-out books. 

Puzzles with little detail and few 
pieces. 

More housekeeping materials. 

Clothes for dolls, blankets, and all 
such paraphernalia. 


$ix: Playhouses and playstores. The 
one which fits over a bridge table 


Building blocks of varied sizes and awill delight most children. (It can be 


shapes appeal to older children, too. 
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duplicated by anyone who can sew a 


bit and paint a few simple lines. ) 





Tents (difficult to get). 

Jig caw (hand or foot-operated) 
for making simple puzzles and ar- 
ticles. 

Weaving looms, borh cloth and 
bead. 

Marbles. 

Indoor and outdoor balls—ping 
pong or tennis balls can be used in- 
doors. 

The old bean bags will also serve, 
since few balls are available. 

Games: Lotto, anagrams of a sim- 
ple sort, parchesi, dominoes, check- 
ers, simple target games (but none 
with sharp points). 


Tinker Toy or Make-It Sets 
(wooden wheels and sticks to fit to- 
gether). 

Small cars, miniature airplanes, 
etc. 


AFTER SIX: Most children know what 
they want at this age and you’re not 
usually hampered by the Santa Claus 
myth in finding out. So find out from 
the children or the parents what their 
interests are. 

Inquire about hobbies. Additions 
to coin collections, stamp collections, 
miniature animal collections, etc., 
will be highly prized. 

What does the child do out-of- 
doors? Eight will want a bicycle, if 
vou can find one, new or second- 
hand. Archery, skating, skiing equip- 
ment; croquet, kites, marbles, sleds 
(a few metal runners are still on the 
market; most are wooden), quoits, 
marionettes—from the simple ones 
for smaller children, up to the thea- 
tres for the older ones—map puzzles, 
printing sets. basketballs. If you 
know the child, your choice is wide. 

Pets are generally welcomed bv 
children, but be sure to ask parents 
first. 

Children of ten or over often have 
a hobby. This age and older can be 





“Playing house” in miniature appeals 
even to very young children. 
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given chemical sets (some are still 
available), more elaborate building 
sets, model building kits, things to 
make. 

_No listing is given for teen-age 
gifts. Here you must know the child, 
or ask the parent for aid. 

There are some questions which 
come up every year, such as, what 
age for model building? This varies 
with the child; but as a rule, not un- 
til ten are the small muscles suffici- 
ently developed, or is the attention- 
span long enough to permit work 
with the tiny pieces and with con- 
centration and accuracy to give sat- 
isfying results. 

Musical instruments are an _all- 
age gift, beginning with rhythm 
sticks, tambourines, cymbals, drums, 
balls, and wooden xylophones for the 
very small, to really good recorders 
and other instruments for the older 
child, but only if he is interested in 


thern and the parents cuncur. Sume 
of the musical block sets are in tune; 
others aren’t. Be sure you buy noth- 
ing to offend the ear of the child. 
Avoid gadgety musical instruments, 
of which you'll find many; they have 
more eye- than ear-appeal. Phono- 
graph records are still available, and 
gifts for all ages can be found among 
these, beginning with simple rhythm 
records and nursery rhymes, or 
story-song combinations (The “Ba- 
bar” series by Decca, suitable for 
four to eight is an example) through 
the teen age, where anything from 
Beethoven to Calloway (and do 
check) may be wanted. 

Many a parent and child would 
welcome furnishings for the child’s 
room, Sometimes an arm chair, per- 
haps with a good reading lamp will 
be beyond the family budget, and 
most welcome. Shelves and cupboard 
to put toys into are very useful. 





DSume knuwledge of the space avail- 
able is needed here. Many unpainted 
pieces intended originally for grown- 
ups can be utilized in the child’s room 
to good effect. 

See your librarian for book-list- 
ings on all ages. She has first-hand 
experience, and good lists for your 
help. 

There are some magazines which 
will appeal to grade school children. 
Story Parade (70 Fifth Ave., NYC) 
at $2.00 a year, is good for children 
from six to twelve; the National 
Geographic Magazine, (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) seems popular from ten 
up and costs $4.00 a year. Check for 
magazines devoted to particular hob- 
bies for children from twelve through 
the teens—such as aviation, model- 
building, etc. 

And don’t forget War Savings 
Stamps or Bonds in the stocking 
of every one. 





Encyclopedias 


Try a little word-association game 
with yourself. What’s the first word 
that comes into your mind with the 
word “Encyclopedia”? If your reac- 
tion is “Britannica,” your mind runs 
like that of a large number of other 
people. As a result, a great many 
people, when they want to buy an 
encyclopedia, check first on the pos- 
sibility of owning the Britannica. 

But the cost of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica runs high—from $178.50 
to $348 for the 24-volume set. If 
that’s too steep, you'll have to decide 
between buying some other reference, 
and thinking up a question to stump 
the experts on “Information Please.” 
And since the batting average of the 
“Information Please” experts has 
been pretty high, the first alternative 
seems more likely to bring results. 


LIMITATIONS OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


The first thing you should decide 
is whether you really want an ency- 
clopedia at all. Remember that no 
encyclopedia is a know-it-all. At best, 
it can provide a great variety of basic 
information in a large number of 
fields as of the time of publication. 
It can give good general background 
in subjects such as history, astron- 
omy, art, biography, etc. But if you 
want to know the intimate details of 
the life of Marco Polo, the latest de- 
velopments in the field of electronics, 
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. . « make good gifts for both 
adults and children, and useful 
ones can be bought for 75¢ 
to hundreds of dollars. Here 
are ratings covering the gamut 


or the situation on the war fronts, 
you'll need specialized references. 

To meet one problem—keeping 
material up-to-date—two methods 
have been tried. Neither is generally 
satisfactory. Loose-leaf revisions to 
replace material as it goes out-of- 
date are too difficult and expensive 
to maintain. Annual supplements can 
seldom be comprehensive enough, 
and their use is awkward, in that it 
is often necessary to look in several 
places to find the information on a 
single subject. 

The chief—and obvious—limita- 
tion of encyclopedias is simply that 
the sum of human knowledge cannot 
be cramped into any one reference 
set. Those who compile the encyclo- 
pedias must, therefore, make the 
necessary selections and condensa- 
tions in each field. And, depending 
on the judgment of the editors and 
the size of the encyclopedia, a given 
subject may get anywhere from six 
lines to six pages or more. But even 
the six-page account won't satisfy 
the needs of the specialist or the stu- 


dent seeking detailed information. 

Keeping in mind these limitations, 
an encyclopedia can still be a very 
useful tool. In effect, it can be equiv- 
alent to several hundred condensed 
books in a great variety of fields. Its 
contents can serve as the first step 
for research along almost any line; 
as an accurate reference for dates, 
places and events; as a review—as 
of the date of preparation—of almost 
any subject. 

Granted you want such a reference 
source, the next thing to decide is 
just what you want it for, and how 
much you can afford to spend for it. 
Try to analyze your needs. 


CHILDREN'S REFERENCES 


A children’s encyclopedia may con- 
tain much fascinating lore, but how 
long will it hold the interest of your 
child, and how long can he continue 
to find useful information in it? If 
yours is an only child and there is a 
public library within reasonable dis- 
tance, investment in an expensive 
children’s encyclopedia must be 
classed as a luxury. On the other 
hand, if you have a large family, 
and a number of children will be 
making use of the volumes at dif- 
ferent times, such an encyclopedia 
may be a good investment. In any 
case, before you buy an encyclopedia 
for children, consider whether their 
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needs wouldn't be better met with a 
simply-written adult reference work 
which can be used through high 
school and college, too. 

Many sets of children’s encyclo- 
pedias are for “browsing” rather 
than for use as references. While 
such sets are interesting enough— 
with their collections of stories, ran- 
dom bits of information and excerpts 
from books—they are seldom good 
buys. The same amount of money, 
invested in the original books, would 
create the foundation for a rich and 
enduring library, worth a great deal 
more to the growing child. 


TYPES OF ADULT SETS 


If you want an adult encyclopedia, 
think twice before you decide to in- 
vest in a large, multi-volumed set. 
Britannica is certainly the most fa- 
mous and scholarly set on the mar- 
ket, but for your purposes, a less 
exhaustive and more condensed ver- 
sion may be just as satisfactory. 
Cheaper and more condensed than 
the Britannica or the equally volum- 
inous Americana are the National, 
Doubleday’s and Modern Concise 
encyclopedias. 

Still more condensed are encyclo- 
pedias of the one-volume variety. 
These range from the large, bulky 
Lincoln Library and Columbia En- 
cyclopedia to the 75¢ paper-bound 
World Almanac. Some of these books 
are so compactly written that they 
actually contain more information 
than larger But necessarily, 
such one-volume affairs sacrifice the 
literary trimmings to compactness; 
they are useful for collections of 
straight factual information rather 
than for browsing. 


sets. 


Once you have a general idea of 
what you want, you’re ready to go 
to the next step: selection of the par- 
ticular book. Before we discuss par- 
ticular volumes, here are some gen- 
eral rules to remember in making 
your selection: 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


Consider only encyclopedias put 
out by reputable houses. Even though 
a door-to-door salesman’s exposition 
of the stupendous volume he is prac- 
tically giving away may sound con- 
vincing, don’t fall for it. Remember 
that the initial cost of preparing an 
encyclopedia may amount to half a 
million dollars, and fly-by-night pub- 
lishers have neither the finances nor 
the techniques for preparing a reli- 
able set. One such concern, for ex- 
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ample, purchased the plates of a long 
outdated reference work and* sold it 
under a series of different names as 
“new” for over two decades. The 
Federal Trade Commission finally 
tracked down this particular offender 


in 1932, and ordered the owners to’ 


discontinue spurious claims and false 
representations. But similar fakes are 
still on the market, and being sold 
for as much as $100 a set to unwary 
buyers. 

When you look at an encyclopedia, 
note the date of the last complete re- 
vision (not the last printing, which 
is of no special significance). You 


. can often make a cursory check by 


looking up the biographies of one or 
two famous contemporary figures, 
and noting how up-to-date the entries 
really are. Although an encyclopedia 
is not meant for day-to-day current 
events, it is well to have the back- 
ground material it contains as recent 
as possible. 


ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL 


Two methods of material arrange- 
ment are in general use among en- 
cyclopedias : alphabetical and subject. 
In the first, the subjects are arranged 
in strict alphabetical order, in the 
same wav as are the words in a dic- 
tionary. This has the advantage that 
any specific subject is easy to find. 
On the other hand, it is comnara- 
tively complicated to collect all the 
available phases of a subject. In the 
second type of classification method, 
the material is divided into broad 
subject groups (such as History, 
Biography, Art, Science, etc.), and 
then arranged either chronologically 
or alphabetically under each main 
head. With this method, it is often 
necessary to use the alphabetical in- 
dex to locate what you're after, but 
once you've found your subject, 
vou’ll find related information close 
by. Which method you select is a 
matter of personal preference. But 
it’s a good idea to familiarize your- 
self with both before you make your 
final selection. 

Many reference works are sold at 
various prices, depending on the 
binding and the paper. While a gold- 
stamped, leather-bound set doubtless 
does much to dress up vour book- 
shelves, don’t let it sway vou too 
much in making your choice. Even 
the least expensive bindings of the 
standard works are strong enough 
to withstand all the wear any book 
is likely to get. It’s better to pay for 
the contents rather than for the 
covers, 


Look out for names of sets that 
sound vaguely familiar. Numerous 
small houses try to cash in on close 
imitations of the well-known encycl- 
pedia names. Often such books are 
practically. worthless. 


And don’t let yourself be misled 
by “free” volumes, given as pre- 
miums with a magazine subscription 
or with the purchase of other things. 
Find out how much you really have 
to pay for them, then examine the 
books carefully and see whether 
they’re worth it. 


The ratings below are based on 
examination of the reference works 
by authorities in the field, plus con- 
sultation of standard guides pub- 
lished for the use of librarians. If 
you are thinking of buying an ency- 
clopedia not listed below, first con- 
sult your librarian. She may be able 
to advise you, either from her own 
knowledge or by reference to the 
Subscription Books Bulletin, a pe- 
riodical in which judgements on cur- 
rent reference books are listed as 
compiled by an impartial committee 
of the American Library Association. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(Listed in alphabetical order within each 
group) 


Multi-Volumed Sets 


Encyclopedia Americana (Americana 
Corp., NYC). $144.50 to $164.50 (de- 
pending on binding) for 30 volumes 
Last revision in 1941. For high school 
students and adults. Excellent paper, 
binding, printing and illustrations. An 
excellent, up-to-date general encyclo- 
pedia, especially strong on science and 
technology, contemporary biography 
and history. Articles are scholarly in 
content, popular in presentation. Con- 
tains classified index. 

Encyclopedia Britannica (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc.. NYC). $178.50 to 
$348 (depending on paper and binding) 
for 24 volumes. Last complete revi- 
sion in 1929; annual supplement, $2.85. 
For high school students and adults. 
Thin but good paper, with an excellent 
selection of well-made reproductions. 
Accurate, carefully selected material, 
presented in monographic style. Edi- 
tors and contributors among the high- 
est authorities in their respective fields. 
Subjects arranged under large topical 
heads, but the index, containing over 
500,000 entries, makes all subjects easy 
to find. Atlas volume contains 500 
maps, many of them outstandingly 
good. Tends to be somewhat British 
in content and viewpoint. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (F. E. 
Compton Co., Chicago). $79.50 or 
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$89.50 (depending on binding) for 15 
volumes. Last revision in 1943. Pri- 
marily for children of junior high 
school age or younger. Among the best 
encyclopedias for young people, taking 
into consideration range of subject 
matter and general usefulness. Illus- 
trations, taking up nearly one-third of 
the text space, especially fine. Articles 
written in dramatic rather than in tra- 
ditional textual style. An important 
feaure is the “fact index,” which pro- 
vides pronunciations and brief informa- 
tion as well as locating information 
under large topics. Useful even at the 
high school level. 


Doubleday’s Encyclopedia (Grolier So- 
ciety, NYC). $59.50 for 11 volumes. 
Originally published in 1931; 1932 and 
1940 revisions inadequate; publisher 
says new edition will be put out in 
1944 as Grolier Encyclopedia, For high 
school students. Well-bound, but most 
of the illustrations appear to have been 
made from old plates, and are blurred 
and indistinct. Three-column format 
may be objectionable. The original 
1931 edition was an adequate, up-to- 
date and interesting encyclopedia, with 
well-condensed articles giving much 
information in a small space. Midway 
between Britannica and World Book 
with reference to condensation. 
Everyman’s Encyclopedia (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., NYC). $30 for 12 volumes. Not 
revised since it was published in 1931. 
Primarily for adult use; less useful for 
school work, as it was not planned to 
correlate with school curricula. Vol- 
umes smaller than most standard en- 
cyclopedias, therefore easier to handle; 
type smaller than standard, but easily 
legible. Paper and binding good, but 
half-tone illustrations rather blurred. 
Serviceable short articles, and good 
condensations on larger topics. Short 
biographies, and many very brief ref- 
ences make it rather like a gazetteer 
and biographical dictionary rather than 
an encyclopedia. Strongly British in 
tone. An excellent value, if you don’t 
need or can’t afford a larger ‘set. 


National Encyclopedia (P. F. Collier & 
Son, NYC). $59 to $69 (depending on 
binding) for 10 volumes. Last revision 
in 1942; annual supplement, $3. For 
adults and high school students. Print- 
ing clear, with good illustrations and 
maps. Brief and simplified reference 
material, with a rather limited range 
of subject matter. 

Standard American Encyclopedia (Con- 
solidated Book Publishers, Chicago). 
$17.80 to $27.80 (depending on bind- 
ing) for 20 volumes. Latest printing 
1940, but encyclopedia was not com- 
pletely revised at this time. For adults. 
Binding durable enough for general 
home use; paper poor, type too small 
for good legibility., Many illustrations. 
The organization and arfangement of 
material make the set difficult to use, 
but the information is authentic and 
useful so the set is worth the price. 
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Volume 


World Book Encyclopedia ((Quarrie 


Corp., Chicago). $89 or $99 (depend- 
ing on binding) for 19 volumes. Last 
complete revision in 1939, partial re- 
vision 1943. For older children, and 
for adults desiring simply-written ma- 
terial. Strong binding, well illustrated, 
good printing. Excellent format, with 
many good maps. A valuable, compre- 
hensive reference book, primarily de- 
signed for young people, but useful to 
adults as well. Arranged under short 
topics, with many cross-references. 
Style direct and clear; material au- 
thoritative. 


One-Volume References 
Columbia Encyclopedia (Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, NYC). $19.50 for 1949 
pages. Latest revision in 1942; annual 
supplement, $2. For adults and high 
school students. Make-up and legibility 
excellent; no illustrations or maps. A 
comprehensive and compact volume, 
alphabetically arranged. Articles clear- 
ly and concisely presented, written in 
non-technical language. Inclusion of 
material on contemporary relatively 
minor personalities and events en- 
hances its value for current use, but 
detracts from value as a lasting refer- 
ence work. 


Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 


tion (Frontier Press Co., Buffalo). 
$17.50 to $24.50 (depending on bind- 
ing) for 2174 pages in one volume; 
$21.50 to $31.50 in two volumes. Latest 
revision in 1942. For adults and high 
schoo! students. Small but clear print- 
ing, with a few photographs and col- 
ored maps. Much useful information, 
well condensed and carefully edited. 
Divided into 12 large topical sections, 
with all material readily available 
through a very full index. 


New Concise Illustrated Encyclopedia 


(World Publishing Co., Cleveland). 
$1.49 for 1262 pages. Last revision in 
1938. For adults. Well printed; com- 
pactly and attractively bound. Quality 
of illustrations variable; some clear, 
others blurred and indistinct. Much 
factual material, presented in highly 
condensed form and covering a wide 
variety of fields. A handy desk tool 
for quick reference. 


New Modern Encyclopedia (Wm. H. 


Wise Co., NYC). $1.95 for 1176 pages 
plus a 32-page map pamphlet. Latest 
revision in 1935. For adults. An at- 
tractive and well-printed volume, at 
a very reasonable price. Colored maps 
excellent. Arranged in alphabetical 
order. Concise, interestingly written, 
accurate and clearly presented; a 
handy desk tool. Compiled by the 
Encyclopedia Americana staff. 


Library (Educator’s Ass’n., 
NYC). $13.75 to $19.75 (depending on 
binding) for 2422 pages. Last complete 
revision in 1939; partial revision 1943. 
For adults and high school students. 


Clear printing with good illustrations 
and maps. Reinforcement of binding 
inadequate for heavy use. Contains 
much interesting and useful informa- 
tion for a home library where a rela- 
tively inexpensive general 
work is desired. 

World Almanac (N. Y. World Tele- 
gram, NYC). 75¢ for 960 pages. Re- 
vised annually. For adults. Technically 
not an encyclopedia, but contains a 
wide variety of miscellaneous current 
information: statistics, political  in- 
formation, historical data, sports, etc. 
Classified under large subject headings, 
but material can be easily located 
through the excellent index. Many sta- 
tistical tables, but no illustrations. An 
indispensible accessory to a larger ref- 
erence book, for current information. 
Paper binding; print poor, and adver- 
tising matter distributed through por- 
tions of the text inconvenient. 


reference 


Browsing Collections 


Since the following children’s sets fea- 
ture adaptations of stories, excerpts from 
books, and poetry, they are of very limited 
value as reference books. [hey are not 
recommended for purchase unless a good, 
standard reference work is also available. 


Book of Knowledge (The Grolier So- 
ciety, NYC). $59.50 for 10-volume set; 
$79.50 in a 20-volume set. Last com- 
plete revision 1941, partial revision 
1943. For children from pre-school to 
high school age. Print clear; numerous, 
clear illustrations. Paper and binding 
strong and durable. Organization by 
subject in each volume limits value as 
a reference set. Excellent for casual 
reading and browsing in homes al- 
ready equipped with a good encyclo- 
pedia. 

Childcraft (Quarrie Corp., Chicago). $47 
for 14 volumes. Last revision in 1942. 
For children, with three volumes on 
theory and practice of education and 
child training for parents and teach- 
ers. Clear printing; numerous illustra- 
tions; strong paper and binding. A 
variety of books is preferable. 

Home University Bookshelf (University 
Society, NYC). $49.50 for 10 volumes. 
Nine volumes for children, manual for 
parents. Last revision, 1938. Printing 
clear and satisfactory; illustrations in 
color as well as black-and-white. Con- 
tains many popular stories and poems. 
Many are adapted rather than repro- 
duced in original; usually the original 
is better. 


New Human Interest Library (Books, 
Inc., NYC). $37.75 for 8 volumes. Last 
revision in 1937 incomplete. Designed 
to supplement school work in elemen- 
tary and high school grades. Contains 
some articles addressed to parents and 
teachers. Rather old-fashioned in ap- 
pearance because of the inclusion of 
many old photographs and line draw- 
ings. Old-fashioned viewpoint makes 
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this unsuitable as a school supplement; 
stories excessively sentimental, history 
too highly dramatized, with emphasis 
on social aspects of history lacking. 
May prove of interest as a browsing 
collection if parents do not object to 
outdated approach. Publisher says new 
edition will be put out in 1944. 

New Wonder World (Geo. L. Sherman 
& Co., Chicago). $66.50 or $76.50 (de- 
pending on binding) for 11 volumes. 
Last revision in 1943. For children 
from pre-school to high school age. 
Print clear, illustrations numerous and 
good, binding strong. Organization 
into large subject heads in each vol- 
ume limits value as a reference set. 
Includes extracts and chapters from 
children’s books, some of which are 
of questionable value. Useful as a 
browsing set for homes already 
equipped with a good encyclopedia. 

Richard’s Topical Encyclopedia (J. A. 
Richards, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.). 
$59.50 for 15 volumes. Last complete 
revision in 1940, partial revision 1943. 
For children from the 4th grade 
through junior high school. Books 
well-made and strong; print clear; 
many photographs and reproductions 
of paintings and original drawings. 
Articles need to be recast in the light 
of present educational trends, and sim- 
plified to harmonize with the child’s 
own manner of speech and thought. 
Children having access to another en- 
cyclopedia will enjoy this work. 

Wonderland of Knowledge (Publishers’ 
Productions, Inc. Chicago). $39.95 for 
15 volumes. Last complete revision in 
1938, partial revision 1942. For children 
in 4th to 10th grades. Type clear, with 
good margins, but illustrations are 
poorly reproduced; maps small and 
unsatisfactory. Information interesting 
and reliable, but this collection is not 
a substitute for a standard encyclo- 
pedia; material will stir the child’s 
imagination, 

Young Folks’ Library (Chas. E. Knapp, 
Inc., Chicago). $69.50 for 20 volumes. 
Last revision in 1938, but essentially 
unrevised since the 1901 edition. For 
children. Unattractive format. Contains 
folk-lore, fairy tales, legends, etc. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


American Educator (United Educators, 
Inc., Chicago). $49.50 or $59.50 (de- 
pending on binding) for 10 volumes. 
For children in 5th to 10th grades. 
Last revision in 1943. Loose-leaf sup- 
plements, published fuur times a year, 
supplied for 96¢ annually, including 
binders. Many omissions in material 
and lapses in style. Articles are brief, 
and the set is weak in technical in- 
formation. 

Britannica Junior (Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Inc., NYC). $64.90 to $84.90 (de- 
pending on binding) for 12 volumes, 
case, book-ends and a globe. For chil- 
dren 4 to 14 years old. Last complete 
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revision in 1934, partial revision in 
1942. Contains much useful and in- 
teresting information, but has many 
inaccuracies and omits much material 
needed in a juvenile encyclopedia. Style 
tends to be “coy” and is “written 
down” in a way young people resent. 

How and Why Library (L. J. Bullard 
Co., Cleveland). $28.75 for 6 volumes. 
For children of primary and early in- 
termediate grades. Last revision in 
1943, incomplete. Definite information 
hard to find in this set because of the 
tendency to generalize; material pre- 
sented in fanciful and indefinite man- 
ner. Includes some stories, poems and 
short articles. 

Nelson’s New Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, NYC). $80 
for 12 volumes, plus $6 annual fee for 
revisions. For adults. New material 
added twice a year, but much of basic 
material out-of-date, with statistics, in 
some cases, compiled from 1910 data. 
Format poor, with small, hard-to-read 
print and poorly reproduced illustra- 
tions. Material too uneven in point of 
date to be reliable. 

New Standard Encyclopedia (Standard 
Education Soc., Chicago). $57.59 for 
10 volumes. Last revision 1939, but 
incomplete and much of the material 
outdated. For adults. Maps few and 
poorly printed; illustrations variable 
from poor to good. Information super- 
ficial and often inaccurate; poorly 
written. 

Times Encyclopedia and Gazetteer; Ev- 
erybody’s Cyclopedia; People’s Cyclo- 
pedia; World Wide Cyclopedia; New 
World Encyclopedia; Every Ameri- 
can’s Encyclopedia; New Times En- 
cyclopedia; etc. These sets have been 
sold under a variety of names, in- 
cluding the above; and at a variety 
of prices, ranging from $5.50 to $100. 
Agents claimed endorsement by the 
American Library Association and the 
New York Times (both untrue). All 
were revisions of the same set: typo- 
graphically poor, cheaply printed, with 
careless and inaccurate information. 
Avoid these under the above or any 
other name. 

Twentieth Century Encyclopedia. $24 for 
8 volumes. Last published in 1935, 
when it was at least 10 years out-of- 
date. This set has appeared under a 
variety of titles ever since 1913. Fre- 
quent misprints and errors. 

Source Book. $69.50 for 10 volumes. Has 
appeared under at least seven different 
titles since 1913. Material out-of-date, 
inadequate and often erroneous. 

Winston’s Cumulative Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopedia and Dictionary (John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia). $60 for 
12 volumes, plus free annual revisions 
for 10 years. Loose-leaf revision pages 
added each year by inserting pages 
at the end of the section for each 
letter of the alphabet. Unwieldy to 
handle. Annual service often does not 
bring material up-to-date. 





Furs 


are neither cheap nor abundant, 
but if she's determined to have 
them, here's some advice on how 
to get the most for your money 





Fur is less plentiful this year than 
for many years past, but it’s more 
in demand now than ever before. 
Shop windows in smart stores are 
filled with accessories made of furs, 
and the Avenue in every town from 
New York to Paducah sees women 
parading their fur muffs and fur 
hats, fur scarves and fur capes. And 
almost every woman who doesn’t 
possess some of these fur accessories 
wishes that she did. 

If you have someone on your list 
for a “big” gift, a fur piece may 
tempt you. In view of shortages and 
high prices, however, you had better 
resist the temptation unless you know 
that the recipient is determined to 
have one way, and you want to 
do the buying. 


FUR SCARVES 


From the days when fur scarves 
discreetly adorned buxom matrons 
in tailored suits, they have grown a 
long way to their present popularity. 
Grown in the literal sense of the 
word, too, for the small animals 
clustered around grandma’s throat 
would be lost beside the popular two- 
skin fox model in demand today. 

Of what use is a fur scarf? Al- 
though the woman who would give 
her eye-teéth to own one will swear 
that it’s a utilitarian garment, mar- 
velous for keeping out wind and 
snow, don’t believe her. Like the flow- 
ers in milady’s hair, a fur scarf is 
decorative rather than useful, it 
doesn’t do much in the way of pro- 
tecting the wearer from Winter gales. 
But like the flower, the scarf is part 
of the fashion picture. 

If you decide to buy a fur scarf 
as a gift, take into consideration the 
wearer's desires as well as her ap- 
pearance. If she’s been longing for 
a fox scarf, it’s unlikely that she’ll be 
happy even with a much more expen- 
sive sable. If she’s small, a two-skin 
fox will make her look like a roly- 
poly; if she’s tall, a couple of sable 
skins will be lost. In general, the rule 
is: short or stout figures, short- 
haired furs; tall figures, long furs. 

The following table shows what 
you may expect to pay for reason- 
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ably-good-to-excellent fur scarves of 
various popular furs. But remember, 
the figure given is cost per skin; gen- 
erally two, three or even four skins 
may be used in a single scarf. (For 
details on the wearing qualities of 
various furs, and information on 
how to select and to take care of 
them, see the Reports, September, 
1943.) 


Fur Cost per skin 








American Opossum ........ $ 6to$ 12 
Squirrel (Sable-dyed )...... 6to 12 
Bassarisk (Ringtail cat) 12to 30 
Kolinsky 25to 60 
Mink (Sable or Fisher 

shades) 25to 75 
Stone Marten (Blended 

Or Natural) cceccscccocseon 40to 120 


Hudson Bay Sable............ 50to 125 
os 75to 300 
Natural Fisher ..................... 100 to 250 
Russian Sable 200000... 100 to 300 


FUR MUFFS AND HATS 


Like fur scarves, the function of 
fur muffs and fur-trimmed hats is 
decorative rather than practical. But 
since fashion does decree furs for 
dress-up wear, the addition of fur 
accessories to the wardrobe may be 
regarded as practical in some meas- 
ure, inasmuch as the same fur “trim- 
mings” may be used to “dress up” 
any number of untrimmed coats and 
suits. 

Hats, and to a lesser extent, muffs, 
are a style item, and ready-made ones 
run high for the amount of fur they 
contain. 

If you can possibly do so, the best 
time to get them made is when you 
are buying a new coat; then the fur- 
rier can often give you all the fur 
you need for a hat, for instance, from 
the wastage in your coat, and he can 
get you enough fur for a muff at 
comparatively low rates. 

It it’s too late for that, there are 
other money-saving possibilities you 
might investigate. Almost every fur 
coat has enough fur turned under the 
lining at the hem or in the overlap 
to allow a little to be cut off and used 
for trimmings for these accessories. 

If you have a fur coat that you’re 
ready to retire from active service, 
don’t discard it before you investigate 
the possibility of using some portions 
of it for trimmings. Even a fur coat 
that’s too shabby for further wear 
in that guise usually has some com- 
paratively unworn parts — generally 
at the top of the back or the bottom 
of the front — that can be worked 
over into new accessories. Fur jack- 
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ets, collars, muffs, capes, hat trim- 
mings made from ready-to-discard 
coats can go on for years after the 
original garment is worn out. 

Another possibility, if the coat is 
a short-haired one, is to use portions 
of it as the fur lining for a cloth 
coat. Linings utilize much less fur 
than a full coat, and often a furrier 
can patch and remodel so that the end 
result will be both beautiful and ser- 
viceable. 

In terms of gifts, that means con 
sultation with the recipient before 
you can make the gift. But this is no 
year for “surprises.” Christmas gifts 
this year should make the most of 
available materials. 


FUR-LINED COATS 


Fur-lined cloth coats are not news, 
in the strict sense of the word; 
they’ve had a small but steady clien- 
tele for many years. But this year 
they are definitely part of the fashion 
picture, which is well, for fur-lined 
coats have many virtues: 

1. Theyre warm. The fur is next 
to the wearer, where it should be for 
maximum warmth. 

2. They're relatively inexpensive. 
Though prices range up to thousands 
of dollars for ermine-lined opera 
cloaks, warm, durable ones can be 
bought for $60 and up. 

3. They're durable. The fur, which 
is injured by too much rain and snow 
is on the inside and protected; the 
wool, which doesn’t mind the weather, 
is on the outside. 





4. Theyre versatile. Styles with 
button-in linings can be used the year 
around, with the fur in or out, de- 
pending on the weather. Most fur- 
lined coats go as well with slacks as 
they do with your best dress-up out- 
fit. That’s more than can be said for 
fur-trimmed cloth coats and a great 
many fur coats. 

Don’t try to get a princess-style fur- 
lined coat. Fur lined coats are simply 
not designed to give you a Lana 
Turner figure, and fitted versions 
make even very slim women look 
“padded.” A Chesterfield style, on 
the other hand, looks very little bulk- 
ier than a regular coat, and can be 
worn by almost any figure. 

Shop around before you finally 
buy. Keep these things in mind: 

Cleaning costs on fur-lined coats 
run high ($6 to $10). Though a white 
lining may look glamorous, remem- 
ber that its upkeep runs high, and 
that it won't look nearly as attractive 
in soiled gray. The same goes for 
light-colored cloth. If you do get a 
light-colored coat, try to get one with 
button-in lining; that way, you won’t 
have to have the lining cleaned every 
time the coat gets soiled. 

Don’t get so interested in the fur 
that you neglect the cloth. A sturdy, 
durable material is essential if the 
outside is to last as long as the 
lining. 

Consider the “shedding’”’ problem. 
Try rubbing some material against 
the lining to see that the coat you buy 
doesn’t shed unsightly hairs all over 
your dresses. 

Fur linings seldom extend all 
through a coat. See that there is 
enough interlining in the sleeves and 
at the front overlap to insure ade- 
quate warmth. 

The following furs are most wide- 
ly used as linings. Prices depend on 
the quality of the fur, the quality of 
the cloth, and the workmanship: 

From $60 to $200: 

Rabbit (Coney, Lapin) 
American Broadtail 
Tingona Lamb 
Hair Seal 
Gray South American Lamb 
Muskrat 
$150 and up: Broadtail 
Sheared Beaver 
Fur Seal 
Persian Lamb 
Leopard 
Nutria 

Many of the less expensive furs 
(especially rabbit) are dyed in vari- 
ous colors and designs. 
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Where's 
Sicily ? 
Bizerte, Iraq, Dakar? Parents, sweet- 


Kiska, Dutch Harbor, 
Kiev, Chungking, Rabaul? 


hearts and wives of men in the 
armed forces, and others vitally inter- 
ested in following this global war 
and the strategic points involved, are 
asking these questions and many 
more. The sale of maps, globes and 
atlases has reached a staggering vol- 
ume since Kansas’ sons went to 
Kiska, the boy from Seattle to Sicily 
and the New Yorker to New Guinea. 
Now that no spot on our “one world” 
is farther than 60 hours’ flying time 
from any local airport, mapmakers 
are dusting off long unused but highly 
pertinent maps. With this and with 
the efforts of American newspapers 
and magazines to provide visual aids 
to reports from the theaters of war, 
it looks as though we were finally 
coming of age in geography. 

For a picture of the world as a 
whole, or to study world strategy, 
there is no substitute for a globe of 
some sort. For only a globe—which 
is a scale model of the earth—can ac- 
curately show the shapes and relative 
sizes of all areas, the true distances 
which separate them, and true di- 
rections. In other words, a globe is 
the one place where you can find a/l 
global relationships shown as they 
actually exist. On the globe, too, the 
shortest distance between any two 
points can easily be found by con- 
necting them with a strip of paper or 
a piece of string. 

No flat map of the world can show 
all this, simply because it’s impossible 
to translate a_ three-dimensional 
sphere into a two-dimensional flat 
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MAPS 


of different kinds are needed 
to study this global war. CU de- 
scribes here the important char- 
acteristics of different types, 
and recommends specific ones 


for gifts or for your own use 


surface without losing some of its 
dimensions and distorting it in some 
way. The problem is to control dis- 
tortion so that at least one property 
of the sphere—distance, direction, 
shape and area—is shown correctly, 
at the expense of the others; or of 
achieving the best possible compro- 
mise among them, without any single 
one of them being mathematically 
true That’s exactly the problem car- 
tographers face when they try to show 
a round surface on a flat and gener- 
ally rectangular piece of paper. There 
are many ways of “skinning” a 
sphere, and the devices or projections 
used will be discussed later. 

GLOBES 


Although commercial map makers 
tend to do their best work on globes 
rather than on maps and atlases, there 
will be fewer globes available this 
year than there have been in the past. 
Many globe manufacturers have con- 
verted their plants to the manufac- 
ture of helmets and safety visors, for 
the use of the armed forces and war 
workers. With priorities cutting into 
material supplies of the remaining 
globe manufacturers, and war jobs 
luring away many of their workers, 
globe shipments of dealers have been 
considerably delayed, and there are 
consequently relatively few available 
on the retail market. 

Many globe producers have re- 
cently improved the usefulness of 
their globes by eliminating the fixed 
axis (spindle) and simply placing 
the globe into a bowl-like base, so that 
it can be rotated freely in any direc- 
tion. That means being able to see all 
parts of the earth and getting a real 


idea of what the school text-books 
mean when they describe the earth 
as a “free-floating sphere.” The fixed- 
axis spheres have given many an im- 
pression of the earth as just “a ball 
on a stick.” 

The first thing to look for, then, is 
a globe with a universal mount and 
a great circle scale for measuring dis- 
tances (though a piece of string can 
be substituted for the scale, in a 
pinch). This scale is simply a printed 
dial, just large enough to encircle the 
globe. It measures easily and accu- 
rately the great circle mileage between 
any two points on the earth’s sur- 
face. But concentrate, too, on buy- 
ing an accurate map, since the value 
of the globe itself begins with its 
map. A table-model globe is consid- 
erably cheaper than the same ball, 
set in a floor stand. If you find a good, 
inexpensive one mounted on a sta- 
tionary spindle, it’s usually fairly 
simple to unscrew the ball from its 
support and set it in a felt-lined salad 
bowl or a box. Then it can be moved 
freely in any direction. You may be 
able to save money on a globe by buy- 
ing it’ without any stand at all. 

Before a globe can be produced, 
it is necessary for the maker to draw 
and print flat maps in gore-shaped 
sections, which are then dampened 
and skillfully stretched to conform 
to the spherical shape. The most ac- 
curate globes are made by hand- 
mounting these paper gores on a 
papier maché ball (sometimes the 
papier maché is covered with plaster 
and then sandpapered to give it a 
very smooth surface). 


TYPES OF GLOBES 

If you can possibly afford it, and 
if one is available, the best investment 
in a globe is the least expensive, hand- 
mounted, free-movement-base globe 
you can find in a suitable size. A 
12-inch globe approaching these re- 
quirements can be bought for about 
$6 to $10 (see page 295); bigger 
ones cost more. 

You can buy a globe for around 
50¢ (a small, machine-made one), or 
you can pay several hundred dollars 
for one. If a hand-made globe is 
beyond your reach, better buy a ma- 
chine-made one, rather than no globe 
at all. Most of these are made of two 
cardboard halves, pressed into shape 
mechanically. Machine-made globes 
can easily be identified by the extra 
strip pasted over the equator to con- 
ceal slight inaccuracies at the seam 
where the two halves were pressed 
together. A six-inch machine-made 
globe is available for as little as $1 
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(Polar View Globe, No. 604, Weber 
and Costello Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill.). It will serve adequately for gen- 
eral outlines of continents, for rela- 
tive distances and for directions. You 
can increase its usefulness consider- 
ably by using a magnifying glass to 
locate individual places. 

Don’t hesitate to buy a globe be- 
cause boundary lines of nations are 
in a state of flux. Some globe manu- 
facturers offer post-war “overlays” 
which theoretically can be fitted onto 
the globe when post-war boundaries 
have been fixed. Don’t let such an 
offer determine your choice of a 
globe, however. Proper assembling of 
a globe requires either specially 
skilled hand work or complicated ma- 
chinery, neither of which the layman 
can supply. Any honest globe dealer 
will himself admit that your globe 
will diminish greatly in accuracy if 
you tinker with overlays, whereas 
without them it will maintain its use- 
fulness permanently. The war will 
not change the properties the globe 
depicts so well: relative positions of 
continents and oceans, aeographical 
shapes and distances. Political boun- 
dary lines can be studied on mans in 
newspapers and magazines. These 
maps are the most up-to-date avail- 
able, and they have been enormously 
imnroved in the past few years. Ex- 
cellent ones can be found in the New 
York Times, the newspaper PM, and 
the newspapers supplied with maps 
made by the Associated Press 


GLOBES VS. MAPS 


To study details of geography or 
to follow military operations in de- 
tail, maps are much better than globes 
for a number of reasons. This is be- 
cause the globe’s third dimension is 
at the same time its advantage and 
its disadvantage: no ordinary-sized 
globe is big enough to give the neces- 
sary detail. A globe 10 feet in diam- 
eter, for instance, would be needed 
to show the Russian front clearly: 
to follow in detail militarv operations 
such as the campaign in Sicily a map 
scaled at about four inches to the 
foot is necessary and its correspond- 
ing globe would be about 150 feet in 
diameter. On a globe 18 inches in 
diameter—about the household maxi- 
mum—Sicily is only about % inch 
long. 

Since all maps are distorted, maps 
of the entire world most of all (be- 
cause they cover such a large area) 
and since there are so many projec- 
tions (each giving its own version 
of the earth’s appearance), it is im- 
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portant to know what projection you 
are looking at in order to know what 
is represented accurately and what is 
distorted. Yet mapmakers seldom 
print the name of the projection on 
the map. And, as already pointed out, 
there’s no such thing as a perfect flat 
map; you can select a “best” map for 
a given purpose but that map will not 
satisfy all other requirements. Cur- 
rently “air-age” enthusiasts are cham- 
pioning the use of the North Pole- 
centered map for teaching practically 
everything. The intelligent layman’s 
solution is to be aware of the limita- 
tions of all maps and to make flexible 
use of the appropriate projection. No 
matter what projection you use fora 
world map, be sure to compare it with 
a globe and note its distortions. 


MERCATOR MAPS 


Nearly all maps are derived from 
projections of the earth’s surface onto 
a cylinder, a cone, or a plane. The 
most commonly used world map, first 
developed in 1569 by Gerardus Mer- 
cator, is projected onto a cylinder. 

To get a rough idea of the Mer- 
cator projection, imagine the globe as 
a hollow rubber ball, set in the center 
of a tall glass cylinder so that the 
circle of the equator touches the cyl- 
inder all around its circumference. 





1 Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. (P.O. Box 
157, NYC) has put out a very readable and in- 
formative booklet including information on differ- 
ent projections and their uses. Write and ask for 
their “Maps and How to Understand Them,” free. 
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If the North and South Poles were 
cut away, the rubber could be 
stretched up and out until it formed 
the lining for the cylinder. The far- 
ther you went away from the equator, 
the more the ball would have to be 
stretched. This projection, therefore, 
distorts the shapes and sizes of land 
and water masses everywhere except 
at the equator, and areas near the 
poles are enlarged to many times their 
natural size. The Mercator projection 
is rectangular in shape, giving no hint 
of the earth’s spherical nature. If, on 
the map you’ve been using, Greenland 
appears almost as large as South 
America (although actually it’s only 
about one-tenth as large); if the 
British Isles appear larger than Bor- 
neo (although actually Borneo is 
twice as large); if Canada appears 
nearly twice as large as the United 
States (although in reality it is only 
one-sixth larger), you are using a 
map of the earth made on the Merca- 
tor projection. 

Remember, then, that this projec- 
tion, though used as a world map, is 
best for areas in the equatorial lati- 
tudes ; and while it has the same use- 
fulness for sea navigators of today 
as it had for the captains of sailing 
ships of the sixteenth century, it has 
serious shortcomings as a world map 
to study military operations in North- 
ern Europe, the military significance 
of Greenland or Alaska, or flying dis- 
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The Mercator projection distorts all but areas close to the equator. Lines 
drawn from Washington show the shortest distances to other cities. Com- 
pare with maps on the following pages to see the relative distortions of 


other projections. 
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tances from New York to the power 
centers of the world—London, Ber- 
lin, Moscow, Tokyo.? 

Flat world maps on the Mercator 
projection range in price from 10¢ 
to $75 or more, depending mainly on 
the size and the detail of the map. 
The finest available ones come from 
England and two of the best British 
map houses—Philips and Bartholo- 
mew—are continuing to supply deal- 
ers in this country. Their maps con- 
tain a wealth of detail that American 
maps lack (for descriptions and prices 
of some English and American maps, 
see page 295. 


MAPS PROJECTED ON PLANES 


For the best picture of geographic 
relationships across the North Pole, 
or to show the airpower world, a 
North Pole-centered map should be 
used. There are several of these pro- 
jections. The Polar Gnomonic (which 
gives great circles as straight lines) ,® 
the Orthographic, or the Equidistant 
(which is perhaps the best general 
map centered at the pole). 

The Equidistant projection is one 
you'll find in many atlases to show 
the limited regions around the Pole, 
but its use as a map of the world is 
recent and derives its importance 
from the facts of modern history, 
from the ascendancy of air power 
and from the strategy of global war. 
In the past this projection was sel- 
dom used for a world map, but since 
its reappearance in Fortune in 1941, 


? Aerial routes that cross the Pole can’t be 
measured at all on this map because the Poles do 
not appear. Technically, they are at infinity. 

* A good map on this projection is “Great Circle 
Airways,” published by Fortune Magazine, NYC, 


25¢. 





This 


Azimuthal Equidistant map, 
centered on the North Pole, gives 
straight-line distances for paths 
across the Pole. But from other points 
(see lines from Washington) shortest 
distances are curved. 
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it has become increasingly popular in 
newspapers and magazines. Like all 
projections, it has its faults—chiefly, 
the serious distortion of areas near 
the edge of the map. However, it is 
remarkably accurate, from the North 
Pole to within 20° of the Equator. 
And this is the area that-contains the 
major world powers, the major fight- 
ing fronts (except the Southwest Pa- 
cific Islands) and most of the supply 
lines. Its virtues for understanding 
the trends of the war therefore far 
outweigh its faults. 

The Polar Equidistant map is pro- 
jected onto a plane centered on the 
North Pole. Latitude lines are equally 
spaced concentric circles, while me- 
ridians of longitude become straight 
lines radiating from the Pole so that 
distance along these meridians has a 
constant scale. A straight line drawn 
from the North Pole to any point on 
the map represents the shortest dis- 
tance from the Pole to that point. All 
of the earth’s surface is represented, 
with the South Pole forming the 
outer edge. All of the land masses in- 
volved in the war—Europe, Asia and 
North America—are laid out in their 
true relative positions, all clustered 
around the Arctic region and sur- 
prisingly close to one another. 

The Canadian government prints 
a Polar Equidistant map called the 
“Northern Hemisphere.” It can be 
obtained for 25¢ from the Surveyor 
General, Legal Surveys and Map 
Service, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa, Canada. 

An Azimuthal Equidistant projec- 
tion can be centered on any point of 
the earth’s surface, and from that 
point any straight line is true in di- 
rection and scale, but scale will not 
be true along meridians, as in the 
Polar projection. With this type of 
map, correctly centered, the strategist 
may plot with a straight-edge the 
course of a bombing attack or the 
beaming of a short-wave radio. Cer- 
tain strategic values become amaz- 
ingly clear : the shortest distance from 
Tokyo to Seattle passes almost di- 
rectly over Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 
From Berlin to New York, on a map 
which is centered on either, the air 
route crosses Labrador. The great 
circle from New York and the North- 
central industrial heart of the United 
States to Chungking is dead across 
the North Pole. 

Good maps and inexpensive substi- 
tutes for a twenty-inch globe (though 
still not as good, of course) are the 
series of three Orthographic maps 
made for Fortune, and available from 


its publishers for 25¢ each. They 
look like photographs of the earth, 
taken from a distant planet, and give 
a clear picture of the earth’s spheri- 
cal nature. They are not so good, 
unfortunately, for measuring pur- 
poses, 


CONTINENTAL OR CONIC MAPS 


To study a single area, there are 
much more accurate tools than a 
world map. The Conic or Continen- 
tal, made by projection onto a cone, 
is familiar as the projection for in- 
dividual maps of the United States 
and other temperate countries. When 
the cone is laid tangent to the forty- 
fifth parallel of latitude North, the 
battlefields of Southern Russia, for 
instance, appear very nearly true to 
scale. 

Among the really excellent maps 
made in the United States are the 
ten-color continental wall maps on 
various projections put out by the 
National Geographic Society. So ac- 
curately are they drawn that they are 
frequently used by the Army and 
Navy. Each map costs 50¢ in the 
paper edition, $1 mounted on linen. 
Bound indexes are issued as supple- 
ments to many of the maps at a cost 
of 25¢ each. For a catalog of the 
series, write to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 

An unusually attractive and de- 
tailed world map on the Van der 
Grinten projection* has just been put 
out by this Society. It can be bought 
for 50¢ (paper) or $1 (linen mount). 





*A projection of the polyconic type, with 
relative sizes and shapes more accurate than on 
the Mercator projection, though not completely 
so. On this projection, the earth appears oval, 
rather than rectangular, as on the Mercator. 





This is the same kind of projection 
as the one at the left, but from an- 
other viewpoint. Centered at the 
South Pole, the world looks different, 
with the Southern Hemisphere in bet- 
ter perspective. 
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Many maps in the /nternational 
Map of the World series, recom- 
mended last year (see the Reports, 
November, 1942) for studying Eu- 
rope, Latin America, Africa and the 
Southern and Eastern fringes of Asia 
are available at prices ranging from 
75¢ to $3. If you have trouble get- 
ting them from your local map store, 
they can be ordered from the Interna- 
tional Map Co., NYC. 

Very fine maps of individual coun- 
tries and groups of countries are pub- 
lished by Philips and Bartholomew. 
The Philips Authentic Imperial Maps 
are 22 x 27 inches, and cost $1 in 
paper, $2 in cloth. The maps in the 
Bartholomew series range in size 
from 24 x 30 inches to about 36 x 48 
inches, and cost from $1.50 to #4. 
An interesting regrouping of the 
areas included in a single map has 
resulted from the “geopolitics” of re- 
cent years. For example, one of Bar- 
tholomew’s new maps is /taly and the 
Balkans, combining two areas that 
were traditionally presented on sepa- 
rate sheets; another is a map of the 
Far East—a continuous map of the 
East Indies, China, Japan, etc., rather 
than the customary separate maps for 
these areas. 

For geography, U. S. “home” 
brand, the best source for maps right 
along has been the Government agen- 
cies. Now, however, the Government 
has withdrawn from sale all contour 
maps on a scale larger than eight 
miles to an inch. For information on 
what’s still available, write to the 
Director, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Although these topographical maps 
were of particular interest to the 
geographically-minded interior deco- 
rator, there are still any number of 
accurate and decorative maps avail- 
able for the purpose. If you want to 
color your own map, get the Official 
World Chart, No. 5188, for $1.80, 
size 50 x 90 inches. This is an ex- 
cellent black-and-white map, put out 
by the U. S. Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, D. C., that lends itself 
well to home coloring. It can be or- 
dered direct, or bought in many map 
stores. Most map stores will have 
selections of maps of individual 
States, local waters, etc., suitable for 
papering a den or study. 


ATLASES 


If you want to study a great 
many territories and physical features 
rather than a specific one—or if you 
don’t want to hang your map on the 
wall—you may prefer an atlas to a 
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set of maps. Equipped with a globe 
and a good atlas, you can follow the 
war very well. 

As with maps, the best atlases are 
not printed in this country. English 
atlases are among the better ones, 
although it is true, of course, that the 
country of origin will influence the 
point of view of an atlas. Although 
CU’s listings cover good atlases avail- 
able for purchase now, we recom- 
mend that you wait, if you can, until 
the first few months of 1944, as three 
new U. S. atlases are now in prepa- 
ration, and they promise to be good. 
Probably outstanding is one being 
prepared by Richard Edes Harrison, 
expert cartographer for Fortune. 
This atlas, called “Look at the 
World,” will be published soon by 
Alfred Knopf, and will sell for 
around $3.50. Another, put out by 
the Office of War Information, will 
be published by Simon & Schuster, 
and a third, “Atlas of Global Geog- 
raphy,” by Erwin Raisz (author of 
a standard text, “General Cartogra- 
phy”), will be published by Harper 
& Bros. Watch for these; they’ll be 
worth examining. 


WHAT MAPS SHOW 


Maps can produce realistic or false 
notions of geography. Most maps in 
common use don’t reveal that Toledo, 
Detroit, Duluth and Winnipeg are as 
close to Nazi-held Norway as is Nor- 
folk, Virginia ; or that Salt Lake City, 
all of Montana and Idaho, part of 
North Dakota and Winnipeg are as 
close to Japanese air bases as is Los 
Angeles. Our Eastern and Western 
seaboards have always been more 





Still another Azimuthal Equidistant 
map, centered on Washington, gives 
America in better perspective, with 
straight lines from Washington indi- 
cating the shortest distance from it 
to any point. 


conscious of danger from Axis bomb- 
ing, yet most of the middle West 
would be in as great danger as the 
seaboards, if Germany were to es- 
tablish advance air bases in Green- 
land. As forward-looking cartogra- 
phers put it, “the psychological iso- 
lationism of the United States can 
in a large measure be traced to our 
failures in map making and the teach- 
ing of geography—the prerequisites 
of education in international rela- 
tions. The world is round. By skillful 
presentation of its ‘roundness,’ stra- 
tegic realities are made clear.” 

We are learning that this war and 
the peace we build must be based on 
a clear understanding of global geog- 
raphy. For a more realistic approach 
to this study, CU recommends the 
following : 

Don't be misled by the distortions 
of a particular map. Find out what 
projection it is, note the specific dis- 
tortions, and make the proper visual 
correction. 

Avoid the continual use of one map, 
for the mind becomes inexorably con- 
ditioned to its shape. It begins to look 
“right,” and all the others, wrong. 

Don’t use a given map continually 
in the same position. Turn it upside 
down and look at it from the point 
of view of an individual or a nation, 
as, for example, a Briton’s view of 
Continental Europe, or Hitler’s view 
of Africa. The globe has no “top,” 
and the convention that the North is 
always at the top of the page is a 
great obstacle to a flexible view of 
geography. 


MOUNTING MAPS 


If you want to follow the war with 
pins stuck on a wall map, you can 
do one of two things: either buy 
one of the cardboard-mounted maps 
ready-made for this purpose, or 
choose any good map on a satisfac- 
tory projection and mount it on card- 
board or plywood. You can buy 
mounts in artists’ supply stores, and 
use wallpaper paste for the adhesive. 
Paste a sheet of plain paper on the 
reverse side of the mount when you 
do this, to keep the board from 
buckling. 

Rand McNally, NYC, will mount 
any map for you on a %-inch thick 
mount at a cost of 55¢ a square foot, 
or on a heavy muslin for 25¢ a 
square foot. 


5 Richard Edes Harrison and Robert Strausz- 
Hupé: “Maps, Strategy and World Politics,” 
Infantry Journal, November, 1942. 





Maps on pages 291, 292, 294 used by permission 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; maps on 
p. 293 by permission of Richard Edes Harrison. 
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Following is a summary of some of 
the better values in globes, maps, and 
atlases available on the retail and mail- 
order market and not mentioned in the 
text. (Examine them closely in the 
stores or obtain and study the mail-order 
catalog before buying, to make sure the 
item fulfills your requirements) : 


Globes 


Machine-made on wuniversal mount 
(free of encumbrances and hindrances 
such as meridian ring or axis. Can be 


removed from or rotated in mounting: 
12-inch size: 


Polar View Globe, No. 1224. 6. 
Mounted on an interlocking walnut-fin- 
ished base. Available by mail order from 
Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. and map stores. 

Rand McNally Air-Age Globe. $6.95. 
Has plastic measuring tape. Rests in a 
saucer-like black base. Available at re- 
tail stores. 

Air Chief Polar View Globe. $10. 
Has great circle meter (see text) inside 
section of which is a time dial (a feature 
especially interesting to radio listeners). 
Comes in cradle base. Available by mail 


order from Weber Costello Co. (see 
above). 
10-inch size 

Airways Globe. $3.09. Has measur- 


ing strip. Cradle base of pressed board, 
not too strong in construction. 


able from R. H. Macy & Co., 


Avail- 
NYC. 
N-inch size 


Liberty Globe, G805M. 


$3.95, post- 


paid. Cradle mounting. Available by 
mail order from Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5241 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 40. 


Handmade on fixed axis: 


12-inch size, $8.33 
Has metal meridian ring. 
Rests on a table stand. A good globe. 


Replogle 
plus postage. 


Globe, 


\vailable from R. H. Macy & Co.,, 
NYC. 

Machine-made on fixed axis: 

Replogle Globe, 12-inch size, $4.69. 


Has same map as handmade globe, also 
metal meridian ring. Available from R. 
H. Macy & Co., NYC and map stores. 

Cram Universal Globe, Model 230, 
12%-inch size, $2.79. Has wooden base. 
\vailable in map stores. 


Paper Globe Approximations. 

Likaglobe in 4 forms, available by 
mail order from Likaglobe, 405 Temple 
Street, New Haven, 11, Conn. Based on 
the scientifically accurate icosahedron 
projection.’ Prices 10¢ or $1. Forms 3 
and 4 ($1) recommended for general 
use; Forms 1 and 2 (10¢) of interest to 
map students. 

Life’s “Fuller Dymaxion Globe,” pub- 
lished by Life Magazine, NYC, and 
available in limited numbers for 10¢ each. 

1A technical article describing this projection 


appears in the October 1943 issue of The Geo 
graphical Review. 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Fold-O-Globe, 25¢, Woolworth Stores. 
Made of two cardboard halves supposed 
to simulate a globe. Has no global 
properties and is a waste of money. 


World Maps 


(Mercator projections unless otherwise 
stated. ) 


Stanford’s General Map, 42 x 28 
inches, paper edition, $3. A British map, 
very useful for studying the global war. 
Includes railroads and a great number 
of place names. An excellent Christmas 
gift. Available at map stores. 

Denoyer-Geppert Polar Air Age Map 
J57, 44 x 58 inches, $6.25, mounted with 
wooden rollers at top and bottom. An 
excellent map on Azimuthal equal area 
projection, correctly showing great cir- 
Population concentrations shown 
by dots. South Polar map inset included. 
\vailable by mail order from Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., 5241 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, 40. 

Rand McNally’s Cosmopolitan World, 
35 x 53 inches, in sheet form with 
printed frame, $3. On map-tack board 
mounting with taped edges and wash- 
surface, $10.15. Decoratively col- 
ored and avoids a cluttered appearance, 
but for studying the global war, it is 
surpassed by the Stanford map men- 
tioned above. 

Hammond’s Field Marshal’s Map of 
the World, 42 x 28 inches, $2.49. 
Mounted on board, with a strip of flags 
of the warring nations that can be cut 
out and pasted onto pins. Not the best 
map for detail, but a good buy for the 
money in a wall map and an excellent 
Christmas gift. $1 unmounted. 

Rand McNally’s War-Planning Map 
of the World, 41 x 26% inches, $2.50. 
Can be folded down to small size (20% 
x 13% inches). Mounted on heavy card- 
board and can be hung on a wall or 
stood on a table. Includes a special map 
for the Far East battlefront; a map of 
Europe and North Africa on polyconic 
projection, as well as a map of the 
world. Also includes sheet of flags. 

Hammond’s Air-Age Map, 22 x 28 
inches, 50¢. 31 x 42 inches, $1. Polar pro- 
jection. Available at map stores. 

Rand McNally’s Air-Age Map of the 
World, 20 x 27 inches, 5-colors, 75¢. 
Mounted on heavy board, varnished, with 
hanger, $1.25. Polar projection. Avail- 
able at map stores. 


cles. 


able 


NOVELTIES: 


Hammond’s War Map Kit, 98¢ Con- 
sists of a cardboard box, containing the 
following: World-Wide Atlas (War Edi- 
tion), Master World Map 32 x 22 (Mer- 
cator Projection), Battle Maps (includ- 
ing flags of warring nations, Pacific Thea- 
tre Maps, Handy Vest Pocket Atlas, 
Air-Age Map of the World, War Map 
of Europe). The “Folio of Important 


Events” is merely a sheet of paper ruled 
off to allow space for the kit-owner’s 
listings. The maps aren't brilliant in 
quality but the “kit” idea is a good one. 

Rand McNally’s Battleline Map, 42 x 
26 inches, $1. Folds down to 4% x 10% 
inches and comes in an envelope, ready 
to mail to boys in the service. Printed 
in contrasting colors. Since it weighs 
under 8 oz., it can be mailed to anyone 
in the service, without a request from a 
superior officer. 

Esso War Map II, an excellent war 
zone map with railroads, air line dis- 
tances and much additional information, 
is available free of charge, through Esso 
dealer service stations. Back of map pic- 
tures Europe and North Africa. 


Atlases 


CU recommends the following: 


Goode’s School Atlas (Rand Mc- 
Nally). $5.50. An American atlas which 
treats the United States in more detail 
than the Oxford Atlas mentioned below. 
Also stresses physical features. 

Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas 
(C. S. Hammond & Co.), available at 
Hammond's Map Store, NYC, for $9.95. 
Excellently printed but traditional in 
style. 

Oxford Advanced Atlas (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). About $4. A reference 
book of permanent value for the home. 
Remarkably engraved and printed. An 
excellent Christmas gift if you can still 
find a copy, but out of print. 


Other acceptable “gift” atlases: 


Reader’s Edition of the Atlas (Rand 
McNally), available at Rand McNally, 
NYC, for $2.50. Bound‘in cloth and is 
just slightly larger than the average 
novel (7% x 10%, 256 pages). 

Liberty World Atlas (C. S. Ham- 
mond & Co.), available at Hammond 
Map Store, NYC, for $1. Approximately 
94% x 12% inches. 

Popular World Atlas No. 400 (Rand 
McNally), available at Rand McNally, 
NYC, for $1 bound in heavy cardboard 
covers. Has large print making it very 
legible, is quite complete. 11 x 16 inches, 
120 pages. 

Self-Revising World Atlas (Published 
by C. S. Hammond & Co., NYC). Avail- 
able at retail stores, for 35¢. Bound in 
cardboard covers, measures about 13% x 
10% inches and contains 48 pages. 

Current Events World Atlas, No. 381 
(Rand McNally, NYC). Available at 
Rand McNally, NYC and most map 
stores, for 25¢. Heavy cardboard cov- 
ers, measures about 11 x 16 inches, con- 
tains 50 pages. 

World Wide Atlas (C. S. Hammond 
& Co., NYC). Available at Hammond 
Map Store for 10¢. Much the same con- 
tent as the 35¢ size but has smaller 
print. 1034 x 7% inches, 32 pages. A “best 
buy” in inexpensive gifts. 
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Phonograph Records 


a report on what war has done to the 
market, with comments on the lines put 
out by different manufacturers, and ratings 
of recent recordings of the classics 


In our last report on the phono- 
graph record industry (see the Re- 
ports, November, 1942), we dwelt at 
some length on its two major head- 
aches affecting both quantity and 
quality of record production: the 
shortage of shellac—that ~ital mate- 
rial from the East Indies that goes 
into records—and the difficulties with 
James C. Petrillo and the American 
Federation of Musicians which had 
put a stop to all recording sessions 
by union performers. 

Both situations are still serious, but 
there is no place yet for undue pes- 
simism on the part of those who de- 
rive at-home enjoyment from listen- 
ing to music on records—be it Bach, 
Duke Ellington, or American folk- 
song. 

The situation of the record indus- 
try at present can be summed up 
about as follows: 

Current public demand for record- 
ed music far exceeds the productive 
capacity of the industry. This would 
be true even if all wartime restric- 
tions were removed. The shortage 
has been further intensified by the 
demands of the U.S.O. and Special 
Service Division serving the men 
of our armed forces at home and 
abroad. 

The industry has done its best to 
keep up with the demand by taking 
the following steps: 1) Using a bare 
minimum of shellac in the manufac- 
ture of discs, and reclaiming as much 
of it as possible by the collection of 
scrap records; 2) using reclaimed 
aluminum and copper for its pressing 
matrices; 3) restricting manufacture 
to catalog repertoire most in demand. 
While these moves have by no means 
solved all difficulties, they have at 
least made it possible for the record 
companies to carry on. 

Since the Musician’s Union ban 
on instrumental recording sessions 
took effect in August of last year, the 
record companies have been depend- 
ent for “new” releases on the back- 
‘log made before that date, and stored 
in their vaults. Attempts were also 
made to record with vocal ensembles ; 
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but late in 1943 this too was stopped. 
At present the only sign of a break 
in the solid front of the record com- 
panies versus the Union has been the 
signing of a contract by the Decca 
Record Company calling for a per- 
centage royalty on each disc to be 
turned over to the Union’s general 
unemployment fund. Thus Decca has 
been enabled to resume its recording 
activities. Since it is the largest single 
manufacturer of popular discs in the 
country, this represents quite a break 
in the industry’s “united front.” It 
seems at present that despite Decca’s 
independent action, the other two 
major companies, Victor and Colum- 
bia (affiliated respectively with NBC 
and CBS radio networks) are de- 
termined to fight the situation 
through to the bitter end. 

What has been the effect of all this 
on the record-buying public? During 
the past year fewer new records have 
been released. A smaller quantity of 
currently available items has been 
manufactured. The quality of record- 
ing in terms of surface noise has not 
been as uniformly good as ‘in the 
past. A great deal of the repertoire 
listed in record catalogs is no longer 
being manufactured and_ probably 
will not be for the duration of the 
war. All this, of course, becomes 
most apparent to the consumer when 
he steps up to the counter of the 
local record dealer and asks for a 
given disc. Only if it happens to be a 
real best-seller, classical or popular, 
is the dealer likely to have it on 
hand. You need only go down to the 
nearest shop in your own town to 
find this out for yourself. 

A note on the quality of present 
day discs. Despite the use of a bare 
minimum of shellac, Victor and Co- 
lumbia discs have, during the past 
year, been quite good with respect 
to surface noise. The same has not 
been true of Decca and Brunswick 
records, due largely to their even 
more restricted shellac supply. What 
has been most noticeable about the 
quality of records during the past 
year has been not the over-all lack 


or presence of surface noise, but their 
variability in that respect. For instance 
a dealer may receive one shipment 
of the Tschaikowsky Piano Concerto 
entirely free from defects of the play- 
ing surface. A month later he may 
receive another batch of the same 
recording from the same company, 
and it will be full of “swishes” and 
“clicks” when played on a reasonably 
good phonograph. The reasons for 
this lie not in the record material 
itself, but rather in defective press- 
ing matrices. Before a matrix is used 
for pressing records, it must go 
through a complex electro-plating 
and polishing operation requiring 
highly-skilled workmanship. Any 
slip-up here will show up as a whole 
batch of defective, “swishy” records. 
It stands to reason then that with 
manpower shortages and rapid labor 
turnover, maintenance of uniformly 
good quality in record pressing ma- 
trices becomes almost impossible. 
Hence, a good batch of records fol- 
lowed. by a poor one, or vice-versa. 
For the record buyer, this means he 
should try out every disc for surface 
defects before he takes it home from 
his record dealer. 

To summarize, the record buyer 
during the coming year will be able 
to buy fewer discs, and he will be 
drastically restricted as to choice. 
The quality of what he buys will be 
subject to considerable variation ; for 
despite many rumors, there seems to 
be no immediate hope that the record 
industry will find a shellac substitute 
that is not already being used for 
strategic war purposes. 

The following is a list of the more 
important record labels available to- 
day, together with brief notes on the 
general character of their repertoire 
and the quality of their disc material : 

Asch: Surfaces and reproduction 
fair to good. Repertoire divided 
about equally between Jewish and 
other folk music. Outstanding are 
the albums of American Work and 

%ay Party Songs sung by “Lead- 
belly” and a set of United Nations 
Folk Songs sung by Wallace House 

Bost: Surfaces fairly good, re 
production fair. Repertoire includes 
albums of American and Latin-Amer 
ican folksong, early harpsichord mu- 
sic, some contemporary music, and 
albums of “continental” songs by 
Kurt Weill and others. 

Columbia-Okeh: Surfaces good, 
reproduction varies from very good 
to very poor. Columbia catalog cov- 
ers all types of music, classical and 
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popular. Okeh is restricted to popu- 
lar, folk and hillbilly. Most of the 
classical catalog is still available, 
though some items have been deleted 
for the duration. 

Continental: Surfaces and repro- 
duction fair to good. Repertoire de- 
voted largely to “international” items, 
popular and folksong; but recently 
has been expanded to include some 
serious music, such as an album of 
piano music by the modern Hungar- 
ian composer, Béla Bartdék. 

Decca-Brunswick: Surfaces 
poor, reproduction good. Decca cat- 
alog includes mostly popular and 
semi-classical items, as well as some 
outstanding folksong. A large selec- 
tion (varying from bad to superb) 
of European-recorded classical rep- 
ertoire has been suspended for the 
duration. The Brunswick label has 
been resurrected by Decca, and its 
repertoire is given over to an extra- 
ordinarily interesting album-series of 
jazz “collectors’ items.” Included in 
the series are some of the best ex- 
amples of recorded “jazz classics” 
which are available today. 

Gamut-General: Surfaces and re- 
production good. Gamut catalog in- 
cludes seldom-heard classical music 
by Bach, Couperin, Schubert, and 
others in excellent performances. 
General records consist largely of 
popular and “party” discs, but also 
include a number of fine folksong 
albums of American, Mexican, and 
Haitian music. 

Hargail: Surfaces fair, reproduc- 
tion poor. Catalog specializes in music 
for the recorder (end-blown flute) 
and includes works by Bach, Handel, 
Purcell, and others. 

Hit: Surfaces and reproduction 
fair. A so-so line of popular discs. 

Keynote: Surfaces fair, repro- 
duction good. Catalog specializes in 
United Nations folksongs and left- 
wing contemporary music. Outstand- 
ing are songs by the Red Army Choir 
and other Soviet groups; folksongs 
of Norway, Yugoslavia, and Loyal- 
ist Spain; and excerpts from Marc 
Blitzstein’s opera, “No for an An- 
swer.” 

Mary Howard: Surfaces fair, re- 
production fair. Catalog thus far 
includes two fine albums of harpsi- 
chord music, Bach’s Italian Concerto 
and an anthology of little-known but 
outstanding pieces by Pachelbel, Li- 
beck, Scheidt, and others. 

Musicraft-Masterpieces: Surfaces 
fair, reproduction fair to good. 
Musicraft catalog features master- 
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pieces by 18th and early 19th century 
masters, a few contemporary works 
and folk songs. Outstanding are the 
albums of early organ music and 
organ music by Bach and Buxtehude, 
also Blitzstein’s opera, “The Cradle 
Will Rock,” and an album of songs 
by Carl Sandburg from “The Amer- 
ican Songbag.” The Masterpiece cat- 
alog is a fair line of classical rep- 
ertoire, much of it performed by the 
Havana Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Paraclete;: Surfaces and repro- 
duction fair. Catalog devoted entirely 
to piano music by Alexander Scria- 
bin, and includes practically all of his 
output, not recorded elsewhere. 

Stinson: Surfaces fair, reproduc- 
tion fair to good. Repertoire devoted 
to songs of the Soviet Union as sung 
by Soviet artists. Most of them are 
pressed from masters identical with 
those used for the Keynote catalog. 

Victor-Bluebird: Surfaces and 
reproduction good. Catalog covers 
all types of music, but has been dras- 
tically curtailed because of wartime 
restrictions and production difficul- 
ties. Bluebird catalog corresponds to 
Columbia’s Okeh line. 

In spite of material difficulties and 
curtailed listings of new releases, the 
additions to the repertoire of record- 
ed music have been more than usually 
interesting during the past year. Gen- 
erally speaking, most of the new re- 
cordings of the classical repertoire 
have been genuinely needed, and have 
not constituted needless duplication 
of material already in the catalogs. 


RECORD RATINGS 


Since the outstanding items in the 
independent catalogs have already 
received passing mention above, the 
following paragraphs will be devoted 
entirely to brief notes on the more 
significant new recordings released 
during the past year by the two ma- 
jor record companies, Victor and 
Columbia: 

Bach: Arioso, Prelude in E-flat Minor 
from “The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord”; Andante sostenuto from Un- 
accompanied Violin Sonata in A 
Minor. Played by the All-American 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski. 
Columbia M-541, $3.50. Lush Stokow- 
ski arrangements of three lovely Bach 
slow movements. Fairly well played 
and recorded. The first two numbers 
can be heard to better advantage in 
Victor recordings by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski’s direction. 

Bach: Chorale-Preludes: Wachet auf; 
Nun frew’ ich; Ich ruf’ zu Dir; In Dir 
ist Freude. Played by Egon Petri 
(piano). Columbia 71463-D, $1. Expert 


piano arrangements by Busoni rattled 
off in matter-of-fact style by Petri and 
accorded rather jangly reproduction. 


Bach: Violin Concerto in E Major. 
Played by Adolph Busch and the 
Busch Chamber Players. Columbia M- 
530, $3.50. Fine perforinance of one 
of Bach’s most ingratiating master- 
pieces. Recording excellent. 


Barber: Adagio for Strings. Played by 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
Arturo Toscanini. Victor 11-8287, $1. 
Beautiful lyric writing by one of 
America’s most gifted young com- 
posers. Excellent performance by 
NBC strings and A-l recording. 


Beethoven: Ach, welch’ Dunkel Hier! 
from “Fidelio.” Performed by René 
Maison (tenor) and Orchestra under 
Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia 71410-D, $1. 
One of the most dramatic moments 
from Beethoven's only opera. Maison 
strained and hysterical rather than 
heroic, but quality of the music, Leins- 
dorf’s orchestral support, and fine rec- 
ording make this a disc worth having. 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4 in G 
Major; Piano Concerto No. 5 in E- 
flat (“Emperor”). Played by Artur 
Schnabel with Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under Stock. Victor M-930, 
$4.50 and Victor M-939, $5.50. Schnabel 
replaces his older Victor recordings of 
these magnificent concertos with fine 
new recordings. Only drawback is a 
tendency towards sluggishness by 
soloist and supporting orchestra. 


Beethoven: Piano Sonata No. 14 in C- 
Sharp Minor (“Moonlight”). Played 
by Rudolf Serkin. Columbia X-237, 
$2.50. Listless performance and poor 
recording of Beethoven’s most popu- 
lar piano sonata. Unfortunately no 
other completely satisfactory record- 
ing is available. 


Beethoven: Quartet No. 7 in F Major, 
Op. 59, No. 1 (“Rasumovsky No. 1”). 
Played by Busch Quartet. Columbia 
M-543, $6.50. A virile, though at times 
ponderous reading of one of the land- 
marks of the chamber music literature. 
Recording is superb. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 in F Major. 
Played by New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra under Bruno 
Walter. Columbia M-525, $3.50. A judi- 
cious blending of virility and sentiment 
along with fine orchestral playing and 
recording combine to make this the 
best available disc version of Bee- 
thoven’s “Little Symphony in F.” 


Beethoven: Trio No. 7 in B-flat, Op. 97 
(“Archduke”). Played by Artur Rubin- 
stein (piano), Jascha Heifetz (violin), 
Emanuel Feuermann (cello). Victor 
M-949, $5.50. A definitive perform- 
ance and recording of the greatest of 
all piano trios. 

Borodin: Symphony No. 2 in B Minor. 
Played by Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra under Dimitri, Mitropoulos. 
Columbia M-518, $4.50. Erratic reading 
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and poor recording of a great Russian 
symphony. Only alternative choice is 
an old but fine performance on Victor 
by Albert Coates and the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Chopin: The Twenty-Four Preludes, Op. 
28. Played by Egon Petri (piano). 
Columbia M-523, $4.50. The smaller 
pieces sound cold, but the larger ones 
attain heroic strength in this perform- 
ance by Petri. Recording is on the 
hard and jangly side. 

Corelli: Organ Concerto in C Major; 
Sonata for Organ and Strings in D 
Major. Played by E. Power Biggs 
with Fiedler Sinfonietta. Victor M-924, 
$2.50. Exhilarating musical gems by a 
great Italian 17th century master, 
beautifully performed and recorded. 


Cowell: Tales from Our Countryside. 
Played by Henry Cowell (piano) with 
All-American Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Columbia X-235, $2.50. 
Folk-like music with strong Celtic 
overtones by America’s exponent of 
tone-clusters, Henry Cowell. Ingratiat- 
ing and colorful on the whole, but not 
too well recorded. 


Debussy: La Mer. Played by Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra under Artur 
Rodzinski. Columbia M-531, $3.50. The 
French master’s greatest orchestral 
work in a virile and well recorded per- 
formance. Not as “atmospheric” as 
Koussevitzksy’s reading for Victor, but 
excellent for those who desire a more 
“symphonic” approach to the score. 
Donizetti: Elisir d’Amore, Udite, O 
Rustici! Performed by Salvatore Bac- 
caloni (basso-buffo) with Orchestra 
under Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia 
71383-D, $1. Superb buffo singing and 
acting in this delightful bit. Recording 
very fine. 

Faure: Pelléas et Melisande, Incidental 
Music. Played by Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky. 
Victor M-914, $2.50. Tender and mov- 
ing music written for Maeterlinck’s 
play prior to Debussy’s celebrated 
opera. Performance and recording are 
A-l, 

Gabriel: Ceremonial and Processional 
Music for Choir, Brass, and Organ. 
Performed by Harvard Glee Club, 
Radcliffe Choral Society, Boston Sym- 
phony Brass Choir, E. Power Biggs, 
under E. Wallace Woodworth. Victor 
M-928, $4.50. Extraordinary music by 
one of the great composers of 17th 
century Venice, rivalling in grandeur 
and tone color the oratorios of Handel. 
Performance good on the whole but 
brass recording blasty at times. 
Griffes: Poem for Flute and Orchestra. 
Played by Joseph Mariano with East- 
man-Rochester Orchestra under How- 
ard Hanson. Victor 11-8349, $1. Beau- 
tifully wrought music with oriental 
and impressionistic flavor by one of 
America’s outstanding composers of 
the last generation. Excellent perform- 
ance and recording. 
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D’Indy: Symphony 


No. 2 in B-flat. 
Played by San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under Pierre Monteux. 
Victor M-943, $5.50. Magnificent per- 
formance of a little-known symphony 
by one of César Franck’s eminent 
pupils. A tough nut to crack on first 
hearing despite an excellent recording 
job. 


Lalo: Le Roi D’Ys Overture. Played by 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
under Pierre Monteux. Victor 11-8489, 
$1. A second-rate French operatic 
overture is made to sound brilliant and 
exciting in this great performance un- 
der Monteux. Very fine recording. 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 in A 


Minor (“Scotch”). Played by Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. Columbia M-540, 
$4.50. One of the less-interesting of 
Mendelssohn’s symphonies becomes 
alive and interesting under Mitropou- 
los’ direction. Unfortunately the re- 
cording is not as good. 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4 in A 


Major (“Italian”). Played by New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia M-538, $4.50. Where the 
Koussevitzky performance of this 
music goes in for brilliance and verve, 
Beecham tries for refinement and 
felicity of detail. The results are 
equally good and are matched by fine 
recording. 


Milhaud: Suite Provengale. Played by 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under 
Vladimir Golschmann. Victor M-951, 
$2.50. A delightful suite by the well- 
known French modern composer, 
based on songs of his native Provence 
Superb performance and recording. 


Opera Arias by Gounod and Thomas. 


Performed by Gladys Swarthout 
(mezzo-soprano) with Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Wilfred Pel- 
letier. Victor M-925, $2.50. Favorite 
highlights from Romeo et Juliette, 
Faust, and Mignon, sung in fine style 
by one of the Met’s most popular stars, 
and excellently recorded. 


Oratorio Arias by Handel and Mendels- 


sohn. Performed by Richard Crooks 
(tenor) with Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra under Charles O’Connell. Mr. 
Crooks shows himself to be one of the 
best oratorio tenors in the business, 
thanks to the way he renders a series 
of superb excerpts from MHandel’s 
Messiah, Samson, and Judas Macca- 
baeus, as well as Mendelssohn's St. Paul 
and Elijah. Recording strong and reso- 
nant. 


Oratorio Arias by Handel and Haydn. 


performed by Eleanor Steber (so- 
prano) with Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra under Charles O’Connell. 
Victor M-927, $3.50. Another fine col- 
lection of oratorio gems from “The 
Messiah” and “The Creation,” excel- 
lently sung by one of the most talented 
young American sopranos of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. Very fine recording. 


Prokofieff: Classical Symphony in D 
Played by St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra under Vladimir Golschmann 
Victor M-942, $2.50. Beautiful record- 
ing but erratic reading of Prokofieff’s 
modern masterpiece in the classic man 
ner. Best alternative choice is that by 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony also on Victor. 

Ravel: Alborada del Gracioso; Rapsodie 
Espagnole. Played by Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Artur Rodzin 
ski. Columbia 11910-D, $1; Columbia 
X-234, $2.50. Two brilliant musical es- 
says in Spanish style by the great 
French composer, precisely though not 
warmly interpreted. Recording is bril- 
liant but not very resonant. 

Rimsky-Korsakov: Russian Easter 
Overture. Played by NBC Symphony 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski 
Victor M-937, $2.50. Thanks to tamper- 
ing with the score and the recording, 
Stokowski achieves a complete butch- 
ery of one of the greatest Russian 
orchestral masterpieces. For a superb 
performance, try Stokowski’s older 
recording for Victor with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherezade. Played 
by San Francisco Symphony Or 
chestra under Pierre Monteux. Victor 
M-920, $5.50. Definitive performance 
and recording of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
dazzling orchestral canvas from “The 
Arabian Nights.” 

Schubert: Trio in B-flat, Op. 99. Played 
by Artur Rubinstein (piano), Jascha 
Heifetz (violin), Emanuel Feuermann 
(cello). Victor M-923, $4.50. An ex- 
quisite lyric masterpiece, incomparably 
performed, perfectly recorded. 

Schumann: Frauenliebe und Leben 
(Song-Cycle). Performed by Lotte 
Lehmann (soprano) with Bruno Wal- 
ter (piano). Columbia M-539, $3.50. 
Wonderful interpretation of Schu- 
mann’s great song-cycle, marred, un- 
fortunately, by poor recording. 

Schumann: Piano Quintet in E-flat, Op. 
47. Played by Rudolf Serkin and the 
Busch Quartet. Columbia M-533, $4.50. 
Fine performance of one of the great 
masterpieces of romantic music. Re- 
cording harsh at times, but otherwise 
good. 

Shostakovich: Piano Concerto. Played 
by Eileen Joyce and the Halle Or- 
chestra under Leslie Heward. Colum- 
bia M-527, $3.50. Music by the young 
Shostakovich, now satirical, now ex 
quisitely lyric. Superb performance 
and recording 

Shostakovich: Quartet, Op. 49. Played 
by Stuyvesant String Quartet. Colum- 
bia X-231, $2.50. Shostakovich in a 
mature and predominantly lyric vein. 
Topflight performance, excellently re- 
corded. 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 1 in E Minor. 
Played by New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra under John Bar- 
birolli. Columbia M-532, $5.50. Coarse- 


grained performance and recording of 
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one of the last and finest symphonies 
in the 19th century romantic tradition. 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 7. Played by 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Columbia M-524, $3.50. Played by St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra under 
Vladimir Golschmann. Victor M-922, 
$3.50. Two new recordings of Sibelius’ 
one-movement masterpiece. Victor has 
the better of the bargain with respect 
to recording; but Beecham comes 
closer to the meaning and spirit of the 
music. 

Songs of Free Men: Performed by Paul 
Robeson (bass) with Lawrence Brown 
(piano). Columbia M-534, $3.50. The 
great Negro singer and actor gives us 
a fine anthology of Soviet, Spanish 
Loyalist, and American songs. The 
rich timbre of his voice is captured 
beautifully in the recording. 

Stravinsky: The Firebird. Played by 
NBC Symphony Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Victor M-933, $3.50 
Stokowski’s fourth and best recording 
of Stravinsky’s colorful ballet master- 
piece. 

Suppé: Morning, Noon, and Night in 
Vienna. Played by London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia 71439-D, $1. A 
superb example of what great perform- 
ance and magnificent recording can 
do to revitalize an old “warhorse.” 

Tschaikowsky: Capriccio Italien. Played 
by New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia X-229, $2.50. The 
Beecham touch does much to reju- 
venate this hackneyed Tschaikowsky 
score. However, the same can’t be said 
for the so-so recording job. 

Tschaikowsky: Manfred Symphony. 
Played by Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra under Fabien Sevitsky. Victor 
M-940, $7.50. One of Tschaikowsky’s 
second-rate scores, which needs a first- 
rate orchestra and conductor to make 
it sound convincing. Unfortunately, 
the present recording artists don’t 
quite measure up to the task. 

Verdi: Ah! For’s e Lui and Sempre 
Libera from “La Traviata.” Performed 
by Bidu Sayao (soprano) with Or- 
chestra under Erich Leinsdorf. Colum- 
hia 71451-D, $1. Superb recorded ver- 
sion of two highlights from Verdi's 
masterpiece in the lyric manner. 

Villa-Lobos: The Baby’s Family. Played 
by Guiomar Novaes (piano). Columbia 
17355-D, 75¢. A charming set of piano 
sketches by Brazil’s outstanding con- 
temporary composer. Excellently 
played and recorded. 

Wagner: Bridal Chamber Scene from 
“Lohengrin.” Performed by Kirsten 
Flagstad (soprano), Lauritz Melchior 
(tenor) with Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra under Edwin McArthur. Victor 
M-897, $2.50. Richly recorded version 
of the dramatic denouement of Lohen- 
grin. For some, however, the singing 
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may seem to be more suited for The 
Ring. ; 

Wagner: Traume and Schmerzen. Per- 
formed by Lotte Lehmann (soprano) 
with Paul Ulanowsky (piano). Colum- 
bia 71469-D, $1. Two song-studies for 
Tristan, exquisitely sung, flawlessly 


Walton: Scapino Overture. Played by 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock. Columbia 11945-D, 
$1. Brilliant, well-made, but not very 
convincing music by one of England’s 
foremost contemporary composers. 
The performance and the recording 
are both very fine. 





recorded. 
Color 


Prints 


rinks 


which do justice to the originals are scarce. 


Here is a discussion of good and bad reproduc- 
tions, with ratings on some available American prints 


Thomas M. Folds, the author of this article, 
is the Art Director of Phillips Exeter Aca- 
demy, where he has spent several years as- 
sembling one of the largest collections of color 
prints in America, checking them against the 
original paintings here and in Europe, when- 
ever possible. 


This article was adapted by Mr. 
Folds from one which appeared 
originally under his name in the 
Magazine of Art. Ratings were pre- 
pared for CU. 

For a member of your family or a 
friend whose tastes you know, a good 
color print makes an excellent Christ- 
mas gift. Countless color prints are 
available; but while many will ap- 
peal to the uncritical eye, not many 
are good enough to satisfy those who 
are familiar with the originals. 

As recently as ten years ago the 
bulk of high quality colored repro- 
ductions came from London, Paris, 
Berlin, Munich, Brussels, and 
Vienna, whose workshops boasted 
the most skilled craftsmen and the 
most advanced techniques in the 
world. In this country the first large 
scale experiment in color printing 
was launched in November, 1936, 
with the appearance of Life maga- 
zine, whose opening issue publicized 
the work of John Steuart Curry. For 
the first time, American painters be- 
gan to enjoy the privilege of speak- 
ing to a nation-wide audience. To 
most critics, artists, art teachers and 
museum curators, Life reproductions 
undoubtedly looked cheap and shod- 
dy, but to millions of other sub- 
scribers they proved palatable enough 
to justify the experiment. Publishers, 
moreover, could now look forward to 
an increasingly art-conscious public. 

By 1938 the stage was set for a 
veritable orgy in color printing. A 
few conscientious publishers, to be 


sure, aimed at high standards, bor- 
rowed topnotch craftsmen from Eu- 
ropean plants, and concentrated on 
making faithful reproductions of 
American paintings. But these were 
the exception: most publishers pre- 
ferred to sacrifice quality to quantity. 
Concealing the inferiority of its pro- 
ducts behind a thick smoke screen of 
the usual advertising superlatives, 
Big Business palmed off thousands 
of mediocre prints to individuals, 
schools, libraries, and colleges. 

3y 1939 large reproductions were 
selling at bargain-basement prices, 
and books of smaller prints were edg- 
ing in among the best-sellers of the 
day. Quantitatively speaking, Ameri- 
can publishers had been playing for 
high stakes, and at the time of our 
declaration of war they were win- 
ning hands down. 

Unfortunately, not even the Euro- 
pean reproductions were all grade A 
— many of those that flooded this 
country during the tourist boom of 
the twenties and thirties verged on 
the mediocre. For every good Euro- 
pean reproduction there were at least 
a hundred bad ones. 

Of six prints made by European 
companies of Cézanne’s Blue Vase, 
for example, only one, a collotype 
facsimile published over ten years 
ago by the Piper firm in Munich, is 
close enough to the original painting 
in hue, color intensity, value and paint 
texture for use in art teaching. An- 
other collotype, issued by the Paris 
firm of Braun and Company, ranks 
next in accuracy, but alongside the 
original, even this relatively expen- 
sive print reveals such major distor- 
tions of color and value that they are 
clearly visible from a distance of ten 
feet. And the Piper edition was lim- 
ited to a few hundred copies, whereas 
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the cheaper varieties ran into the 
thousands ; the latter found their way 
into the collections of most schools 
and colleges. 


Though photo-mechanical im- 
provements developed in military 
secrecy may bring us more reliable 
reproductions after the war, our pres- 
ent concern is with prints now on the 
market. It would be wise, therefore, 
to analyze the basic problems involved 
in color reproduction and to acquaint 
ourselves with the limitations of vari- 
ous processes now in use. 


LIMITATIONS IN COLOR PRINTING 


Accuracy in color printing is lim- 
ited at the outset by the character 
and the medium of the picture to be 
reproduced, for some paintings are 
more photogenic than others. Mod- 
ern pictures painted by the “direct” 
method, for example, generally re- 
produce better than the Old Mas- 
ters, because the under-painting and 
overglazing employed by most 15th, 
16th, and 17th century artists 
achieved color and light effects ex- 
tremely difficult to imitate with 
printer’s inks. Vermeer’s elusive tonal 
structure, for example, is a headache 
to any color engraver. Pigments built 
up in relief, whether in old or con- 
temporary paintings, present another 
obstacle, since all the photographer 
can do is to create an tlusion of their 
three-dimensional character—perhaps 
the main reason why color prints of 
drawings and water colors, such as 
the Albertina facsimiles, are often 
more satisfactory than those of oil 
or tempera paintings. 

The size of the original may in 
itself be an obstacle: large pictures, 
particularly those painted with tiny 
strokes close together, automatically 
lose clarity of detail when they are 
squeezed down even to ordinary easel 
dimensions. This point is demonstra- 
ted clearly in Max Jaffé’s fine collo- 
type of the Seurat Grande Jatte in 
Chicago, which sacrifices crispness 
because it merges many of the poin- 
tillist dots so easily distinguishable 
in the original. 

Needless to say, extraordinary skill 
and careful workmanship are also 
essential to good color engraving and 
printing. If the craftsman is hurried, 
if he has no control over the final 
printing operation, if the quality of 
the paper is below par, or the inks 
are not correct in color, his best ef- 
forts are wasted. Certain reproduc- 
tions issued by Living American Art 
— Adolf Dehn’s Haystacks is one 
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example—offer a good illustration of 
these points. Though the plates were 
prepared by the eminent Viennese 
craftsman Max Jaffé, the later edi- 
tions turned up with bad color flaws 
in them because the paper company 
suddenly changed the chemical for- 
mula of its stock to comply with new 
government regulations. 

But the most important factor in 
color reproduction is the process em- 
ployed. Each has its own character, 
its own advantages, its own short- 
comings. And although it is not nec- 
essary to go into all the complicated 
steps of the various processes, some 
understanding of their basic proce- 
dures is helpful in the selection of 
good prints. The notes which follow, 
therefore, contain only such techni- 
cal explanations as may serve to 
define the characteristics of each 
process. 


COMPARATIVE NOTES ON VARIOUS 
PROCESSES 


No process responsible for good 
color reproductions on the market to- 
day is completely mechanical. Even 
in photo-engraving processes it is 
often necessary for craftsmen to 
make color analyses and hand-painted 
sketches of the original painting be- 
fore preparing the color-separation 
negatives. (Jaffé spent over a week 
developing studies of Ryder’s Totlers 
of the Sea, which he later reproduced 
in collotype.) Moreover, all such 
processes require manual corrections 
on the negatives or plates, calling for 
exceptional skill and color sensitivity 
on the part of the craftsman. When 
perfected masking, ink testing, and 
other mechanical devices. supersede 
these costly and uncertain manual 
methods, we can look for lower prices 
and greater fidelity in all types of re- 
productions. 

Roughly speaking, all photo-en- 
graving processes have the following 
steps in common: 

1. A series of photographs is made 
from the original painting, each 
through a different color filter, which 
permits the passage only of rays 
emanating from its corresponding 
color in the painting and defines their 
patterns on the negative. 

2. Each color-separation negative 
is printed, making a positive on a 
sensitized plate. 

3. Each plate is treated chemically 
so that only toned areas photographed 
from the original will take up the ink. 

4. When each plate has been inked 
with its proper color, its image is 


transferred to the paper either direct- 
ly or, in offset lithography and aqua- 
tone, indirectly by means of a rubber 
cylinder. 

5. The separate colors are printed 
one over another (in four-color proc- 
esses the yellow plate usually prints 
first, then the red, blue, and black). 

Photo-engraving processes dis- 
cussed below, except for collotype, 
use a halftone screen to break up the 
continuous tones of the original 
painting into formations of tiny dots. 
The dots, when printed on the color 
plate and treated chemically, do the 
actual printing. It is easy to see the 
sort of impressions they make if you 
examine a colored magazine repro- 
duction through a magnifying glass. 
The darker the tone, the closer to- 
gether are the dot clusters. In a dark 
brown area, for example, blue, red, 
and black dots will touch or partially 
overlap one another, almost blotting 
out the white paper and the yellow 
dots underneath; whereas in lighter 
browns the white paper and the yel- 
low dots will be more prominent. 


FOUR-COLOR HALFTONE 
(LETTERPRESS) 


This is the process responsible for 
the majority of color prints common- 
ly seen in newspapers, magazines, 
postcards, and books. Essentially it 
is a method suited to mass produc- 
tion because the copper plates used 
are durable enough to run off many 
thousands of prints. In magazines 
with huge circulations, such as Life, 
millions of reproductions are possible 
if sets of electrotype plates are made 
from the copper originals. 


FOUR-COLOR HALFTONE (LETTERPRESS) 


Ordinarily, four-color halftone is 
most effective to reproduce strong, 
clearly defined colors, such as those 
in certain primitives, in paintings by 
Van Gogh or Léger, or in any clearly 
contrasted light and shade patterns 
with limited color ranges. Unfor- 
tunately the relatively coarse screen 
used in this process eliminates many 
delicate tonal transitions ; and the di- 
rect impression made on paper by 
the copper dots, which are etched in 
relief, creates a mechanical quality 
in the reproduction. The paper used 
for letterpress (regular printing 
press) work must have a high gloss. 
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But such paper is not only hard on 
the eyes, but it fails to duplicate the 
rough, dull surface of many oils, 
water colors, and temperas. 

But the major flaws in most letter- 
press printing are not inherent in the 
process itself. Poor selection of col- 
ors, improper inking, use of inferior 
paper stock, and generally hasty and 
careless printing are chiefly to blame. 

Consider, for example, the different 
versions of Grant Wood’s Daughters 
of Revolution, all printed from plates 
prepared by the same engraver, but 
issued by different publishers. Of 
them all, the one which appeared in 
Life (January 18, 1943), is easily 
the worst; for like most other repro- 
ductions in this magazine, its tones 
were badly distorted, its colors too 
reddish, and some of its hues taken 
from the wrong side of the color 
circle—an unforgivable sin in color 
printing. Life’s paper has too low a 
gloss to give colored inks their proper 
depth and brilliance; moreover, the 
paper is tinted, giving all the colors 
a slightly reddish cast. 

But the most obvious inaccuracies 
result from this magazine’s practice, 
in the interests of speed and economy, 
of running off several different re- 
productions on the press at once in 
the same four inks (plates for each 
reproduction should be printed sep- 
arately with carefully chosen inks). 

Evidence of the same mass produc- 
tion methods can be found in another 
version of this picture in Peyton 
Boswell’s book, “Modern Painting in 
America.” Although the advance pub- 
licity folder contained a carefully 
proofed, singly printed reproduction 
on a high-glossed white stock, the one 
which appeared in the book itself 
seemed soaked in a brown wash. 

For better prints of the Grant 
Wood, turn to The Art News (July, 
1941), Fortune (December, 1938), 
and the Museum of Modern Art’s 
portfolio, “Art in Our Time.” Even 
these show marked variations, for al- 
though the latter two reproductions 
were printed from the same set of 
plates, the background of the Fortune 
print is noticeably darker and redder. 


Still more surprising are the color 
differences between two editions of 
another picture, Cézanne’s The House 
of Pére Lacroix, both published in 
The Art News. The first of these, 
issued several years ago, had a cool 
green color scheme; whereas the 
more recent version (May, 1942), 
was dominated by heavy browns and 
warm reds—so far as color is con- 
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cerned, an utterly different picture. 
Good plates, in other words, do not 
guarantee accuracy in reproduction, 
for much depends on the paper, the 
inks, and the method of printing. 

It might be worth mentioning at 
this point that many newspapers, 
magazines and books often crop their 
color prints in order to “bleed” them 
off the page. (““Bleeding” is a print- 
er’s term for running pictures off 
the edge of a page, a method of lay- 
out which automatically demands 
that one-eighth of an inch of the 
“bled” side of the picture be sacri- 
ficed to allow for inaccuracies in 
trimming the page to its final size.) 
The second Cézanne discussed above, 
for instance, lost a good half inch 
along its top and right side in order 
to fit the shrunken page size of The 
Art News’ changed format. But even 
prints which are not “bled” occasion- 
ally suffer the same kind of mutila- 
tion: one example is Léger’s The City 
(published in the second October, 
1942, issue), three sides of which, 
including the artist’s signature, had 
been nibbled away. Number One Nib- 
bler of them all, however, is Life, 
whose Procrustean methods were dis- 
cussed in the Magazine of Art (Jan- 
uary, 1940). 


BOOKS ON ART 


With the art books it is much the 
same story: few of their reproduc- 
tions are reliable. Those in the Hy- 
perion books are among the worst; 
and the recent Crown Art publica- 
tions on Bellows and Homer carry 
such atrocious prints that they should 
rate as collectors’ items. The batting 
average of the Phaidon Press is 
higher, though not so high as some 
reviewers seem to think: the Manets 
in the volume on the impressionists, 
to select one example, altogether fal- 
sify hues in many important areas, 
and the recent Phaidon prints on Ver- 
meer and Hals are no better than 
those in the Hyperion series. 

Another book which fails to live 
up to its reputation is Thomas Crav- 
en’s “A Treasury of Art Master- 
pieces,” which sold over a quarter of 
a million copies and became a sort 
of Bible in many classrooms. Cer- 
tainly no one will quarrel with the 
publishers’ contention that this hand- 
some volume packs between its covers 
a fat collection of color prints for 
ten dollars, but unfortunately many 
of them bear little resemblance in 
color to the actual paintings. One of 
the most unpleasant reproductions is 
that of Detroit’s Wedding Dance by 


Pieter Bruegel, which destroys all the 
tone and color relationships of the 
original. Just as inaccurate is the 
Seurat, in which large blue areas, 
such as the waistcoat and skirt of the 
woman in the right foreground, turn 
up as a golden oak brown. 

We should not overlook, incident- 
ally, the Seeman prints, many of 
which were distributed to schools 
and colleges during the past ten years 
in the Carnegie Art Sets. These are, 
as a rule, no more reliable than other 
halftone reproductions published in 
magazines and books. 

OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 

“Offset Lithography” is the chief 
rival of letterpress in the field of 
mass production. Two important facts 
to remember about offset lithography 
are: first, that it is not a relief method 
like letterpress but is “planographic,” 
using a flat metal plate, on which the 
halftone dots are chemically treated 
so that they remain dry enough to 
carry a greasy ink, which is repelled 
by the wet portions of the plate in 
between the dots; and, second, that 
the inked image on the metal plate 
is printed on a rubber-covered cylin- 
der, which transfers it to paper. The 


‘ flatness of the plate and the indirect 


method of printing permits the use 
of a finer screen. The rubber impres- 
sion also blurs the silhouettes of the 
tiny dots, creating a softer effect than 
in letterpress. Moreover, the rubber 
is resilient enough to print on a rough 
or “antique” paper as on the news- 
print used in most Sunday “roto- 
gravure” sections. 


OFFSET LITHOCRAPHY 
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One engraving company which pro- 
duces plates for both letterpress and 
offset prefers the latter for reproduc- 
tions in which soft blendings of tex- 
tures, on mat surfaces, are desirable. 
Peter Blume’s South of Scranton, for 
example, is better suited to letter- 
press because of its strong, sharply 
defined color areas and its suggestion 
of mechanical precision. The soft, 
chalky texture and fuzzed edges of a 
Dégas pastel, on the other hand, 
would probably show up more satis- 
factorily in offset. 

The two processes in reproductions 
of a single painting can be compared 
by placing the letterpress print of 
Bruegel’s Wedding Dance in “A 
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Treasury of Art Masterpieces” along- 
side the offset (“deeptone’’) version 
published at the head of an adver- 
tisement for the Chicago engraving 
firm of R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
which appeared in the June, 1941, 
issue of Fortune. The former, as has 
already been pointed out, is a poor 
specimen of letterpress work, and the 
latter is inaccurate because of the 
tinted paper. Yet certain characteris- 
tics of each process are revealed by 
the comparison. The letterpress repro- 
duction is sharper and more mechan- 
ical, oversimplifying the tints and off- 
whites and exaggerating the darks; 
while the offset print is softer and 
duller, achieving more subtlety in the 
light tones, though perhaps under- 
stating the darks. (R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons has also published a larger 
and better deeptone version of this 
picture.) Other comparisons of this 
sort may be made between letterpress 
and offset prints published in many 
issues of Fortune. Usually the offset 
reproductions are less accurate, be 
cause the dull paper on which they 
are printed has a brownish tint. 


AQU ATONE 


This process is similar to offset 
lithography except for the plate, 
which is of gelatin rather than of 
metal. When the negative image is 
printed on the gelatin, its surface is 
treated so that the dots remain dry, 
and can retain a greasy ink, while 
the wet non-printing areas around 
the dots repel it — fundamentally a 
lithographic technique. 

Probably the best aquatone repro 
ductions now on the market are the 
“gelatones” of modern American 
water colors and pastels published by 
Associated American Artists. Espe- 
cially good are the water color repro- 
ductions, which are printed on a 
paper similar in surface to that used 
in the original paintings. The fine 
gelatone screen gives 160,000 dots to 
the square inch, four times the num- 
ber permitted by the -finest offset 
lithography and about eight times 
that for letterpress. But gelatin plates 
have a much shorter life than metal 
ones, which explains the higher price 
of gelatones. Most of them are well 
worth their added cost. 


COLLOTYPE 

Collotype printing has a long list 
of distinguished reproductions to its 
credit. Like aquatone, this process 
uses a gelatin plate, but depends upon 
the natural grain of the gelatin’s sur- 
face, rather than a halftone screen, 
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How an area about the size of a pinhead in a four color halftone reproduction 
appears under the miscroscope (left). At right, a collotype print of the same 
area at the same magnification reveals the differences in surface markings. 
Here the natural grain of the gelatin plate carries the ink, in contrast to the 
mechanical pattern etched on the copper plate of the halftone 


to break up the tones of the photo- 
graphic image into tiny printing sur- 
faces. The result is a less mechanical- 
looking reproduction. 

When the plate is exposed under 
the original negative, the surface of 
the gelatin changes into many degrees 
of hardness and softness, depending 
on how much light reaches each area. 
The hardest areas carry the most ink, 
softer ones carry less, and so on, giv- 
ing a continuous range of tones from 
dark to light. Unlike other plano 
graphic processes, collotype uses a 
direct method of printing—roughly 
like that used by letterpress. But this 
is the only similarity between the two 
processes, for collotype is a de luxe 
technique, unsuited to mass produc 
tion. Moreover, it often uses eight, 
ten or even fifteen plates and colored 
inks to achieve an accuracy beyond 
the reach of the less expensive four- 
color processes. 

3ut not all collotypes are topnotch 
prints. Many of those published by 
Braun and Company, for example, 
are extremely inaccurate, and some 
of the big German reproductions— 
those of certain paintings by Van 
Gogh, for example —are often too 
dull. In some instances, though, paint- 
ings have been cleaned after color 
prints have been made from them 
(the Raymond and Raymond repro- 
duction of Cézanne’s Mont Sainte- 
Victoire in the Metropolitan Museum 
is one), making comparison with the 
originals unfair to the prints. 

Probably the most accurate series 
of collotypes issued in this country 
is the portfolio of twelve American 
masters prepared by Ernest Jaffé and 
published by Raymond and Raymond. 
The Ryder print in this group, for 
instance, is very close to the original 
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except in some of the deep darks, the 
Eakins is faithful except for too 
much crimson in the handkerchief 
around the oarsman’s head, and the 
Prendergast is so close that only the 
most careful scrutiny will reveal even 
minor inaccuracies. 

Another series of good ce llotypes, 
made from paintings in American 
collections under the supervision of a 
former director of the Piper firm, is 
issued by the Twin Editions Com- 
pany. For almost one hundred per 
cent accuracy, however, we must be 
content with reproductions of draw 
ings, such as those in the Albertina 
collection at Vienna. There are still 
a few of these prints on Sale in this 
country, and their price is low. 

The Harvard Library Department 
of Painting and Graphic Arts has 
also published a group of excellent 
drawing and print reproductions, 
some of them made by a combination 
of collotype and haid-coloring. Many 
Living American Art collotypes offer 
surprisingly good quality for their 
extremely low price, but some of 
them are very inaccurate. 


STANDARDS FOR COLOR 
REPRODUCTION 

From the foregoing, it is apparent 
that there is no foolproof method for 
making accurate prints, since even 
the most precise mechanical techni- 
ques depend for their effectiveness 
upon human intelligence, experience, 
and _ skill. And because first-rate 
craftsmanship is always costly, few 
publishers are willing to pay the price. 
In the final analysis, standards of 
color printing depend to a great 
extent upon the taste of the buying 
public. If the consumer wants good 
reproductions, he must learn to ask 
for them. 

The responsibility for creating such 
a demand obviously falls on our mu- 
seums, colleges, and schools. Some of 
them have made a regular practice 
of displaying good and bad repro- 
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A ten-diameter magnification of a halftone reproduction (left) contrasts 
sharply with the same section, enlarged to the same extent (right) reproduced 
in collotype. It is clear that the surface of the gelatin plate used in collotype 
simulates more closely that of the original painting. 


ductions side by side to develop in 
their students discrimination and an 
awareness of the limitations of vari- 
ous techniques. The museum, more- 
over, may insist that reproductions 
of paintings in its own collection be 
made only from accurate plates, the 
proofs of which it has approved. 
Once the plates are turned over for 
mass production, they are subject to 
the control only of the publisher, who 
may cheapen them to reduce his costs 
or may intensify their colors to at- 
tract an indifferent public. Probably 
the most satisfactory way to check 
the flow of bad reproductions, how- 
ever, is for the museums and colleges 
to act collectively—by creating an ad- 
visory committee of museum cura- 
tors, artists, and teachers to make 
public their decisions as to the ac- 
curacy and quality of all reproduc- 
tions offered for sale in this country. 

May it not be possible, though, to 
develop color printing as a creative 
art, as well as a means of producing 
paintings executed with no thought 
of adapting them to the press? Auth- 
ors have had the satisfaction for cen- 
turies of seeing their works multiplied 
into thousands of printed copies and 
distributed to a vast, literate audience. 
Why should painters be denied the 
same privilege? 

Actually, they can find a precedent 
in the most brilliant examples of com- 
mercial art, whose designers plan 
their colors, values, and pigment tex- 
tures to exploit the creative possibili- 
ties of mechanical techniques, as 
etchers and lithographers have always 
done. The artist may then regard his 
preliminary painting as incomplete, 
designing and executing it so as to 
project his original conception in the 
form of the final print, utilizing to 
the full the advantages of his medium 
and making possible the creation of 
thousands of originals. We have al- 
ready seen remarkable achievements 
in other forms of machine art — in 
glassware, pottery, furniture, and 
housing. Why not in painting, too? 
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RECOMMENDED PRINTS 


(Dimensions are for size of reproduc- 
tion, height first.) 

Bellows, George, “The White Horse” 
(Published by Photographische Gesell- 
schaft, Germany). $10. Original in oil; 
reproduced in collotype, 2842 x 360% 
inches, 

Benton, Thomas, “Louisiana Rice 
Fields” (Published by Associated Art- 
ists Galleries, NYC). $7.50. Original 
in water color, reproduced in aquatone. 
16 x 20 inches. 

Bingham, Geo. Caleb, “Fur Traders 
Descending the Mississippi” (Pub- 
lished by Raymond and Raymond, 
NYC). $12. Original in oil; repro- 
duced in collotype. 17% x 22% in. 

Burchfield, Chas., “Promenade” (Pub- 
lished by Raymond and Raymond, 
Inc. NYC). $12. Original in water 
color; reproduced in collotype. 1744 x 
24 inches. 

Copley, John Singleton, “Portrait of 
Mrs. Bacon” (Published by Raymond 
and Raymond, Inc., NYC). $12. Orig- 
inal .in oil; reproduced in collotype. 
21% x 18 inches. 

Copley, John Singleton, “Lady Frances 
Wentworth” (Published by David 
Ashley, Inc., NYC). $12. Original in 
oil; reproduced in collotype. 28 x 25 in. 

Dehn, Adolf, “Minnesota Farm” (Pub- 
lished by Associated American Artists 
Galleries, NYC). $7.50. Original in 
water color; reproduced in aquatone. 
1344 x 20 inches. 

Dickinson, Preston, “Still Life’ (Pub- 
lished by Raymond and Raymond, 
Inc., NYC). $12. Original in oil; re- 
produced in collotype. 14% x 21 inches. 

Eakins, Thomas, “John Biglen in a 
Single Scull” (Published by Raymond 
and Raymond, Inc., NYC). $12. Orig- 
inal in oil; reproduced in collotype. 
24 x 15% inches. 

Earl, Ralph, “Portrait of William Car- 
penter” (Published by Raymond and 
Raymond, Inc., NYC). $12. Original 
in oil; reproduced in collotype. 24 x 
17% inches. 

Feininger, Lyonel, “Church” (Published 
by Photographische Gesellschaft, Ger- 
many). $10. Original in oil; reproduced 
in collotype. 14 x 18 inches. 

Homer, Winslow, “House and Trees in 
Nassau” (Published by FAR Gallery, 
NYC). $6. Original in water color; re- 
produced in collotype. 12 x 18 inches. 


Homer, Winslow, “Northeaster” (Pub 
lished by Raymond and Raymond, 
Inc.. NYC). $18. Original in water 
color; reproduced in collotype. 253% x 
37% inches. 

Homer, Winslow, “Northwood Club, 
Adirondacks” (Published by FAR 
Gallery, NYC). $6. Original in water 
color; reproduced in collotype. 12% x 
1744 inches. 

Homer, Winslow, “The Turkey Buz- 
zard” (Published by Max Jatte, NYC). 
$6. Original in water color; repro- 
duced in collotype. 124% x 18 inches. 


Homer, Winsiow, “Palm Tree” (Pub- 
lished by Metropolitan Museum oi 
Art, NYC). $6. Original in water 


color; reproduced in collotype. 22 x 


14 inches. 

Homer, Winslow, “The Sloop, Bermuda” 
(Published by Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Inc., NYC). $6. Original in 
water color; reproduced in coilotype 
124% x 17% inches. 

Hopper, Edward, “House on Pamet 
River” (Published by Living Ameri- 
can Art, Inc., NYC). $5. Original in 
water color; reproduced in collotype. 
22 x 17 inches. 


Marin, John, “Maine Islands” (Pub- 
lished by Raymond and Raymond, 
Inc.. NYC). $12. Original in water 


color; reproduced in collotype. 104 x 
19% inches. 

Prendergast, Maurice, “Central Park” 
(Published by Raymond and Ray- 
mond, Inc., NYC). $12. Original in 
water color; reproduced in collotype. 
144% x 21% inches. 

Ryder, Albert Pinkham, “Toilers of the 
Sea” (Wublished by Raymond and 
Raymond, Inc., NYC). $12. Original 
in oil; reproduced in collotype. 10 x 
12 inches. 

Sargent, John Singer, “Boats at Anchor” 
(Published by Max Jaffe, NYC). $6. 
Original in water color; reproduced in 
collotype. 13 x 18 inches. 

Sheeler, Charles, “Bucks County Barn” 
(Published by Raymond and Ray- 
mond, Inc.. NYC). $12. Original in 
water color; reproduced in collotype. 
1834 x 25 inches. E 

Sloan, John, “The Wake of the Ferry 
Boat” (Published by Raymond and 
Raymond, Inc., NYC). $12. Original 
in oil; reproduced in collotype. 18% 
x 22% inches. 

Sloan, John, “Women Drying Their 
Hair” (Published by Living American 
Art, Inc., NYC). $5. Original in oil; 
reproduced in collotype. 16 x 20 in. 

Spencer, Niles, “Still Life” (Published 
by Living American Art, Inc., NYC). 
$5. Original in oil; reproduced in col- 
lotype. 20 x 18 inches. 

Unknown, “Mrs. Freake and Baby May” 
(Published by Raymond and Ray- 
mond, Inc., NYC). $12. Original in 
oil; reproduced in collotype. 21 x 18 in. 

Wood, Grant, “American Gothic” (Pub- 
lished by New York Graphic Society, 
NYC). $7.50. Original in oil; repro- 
duced in collotype. 20% x 17 inches. 
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. . . Food this year is sure 
to be welcome and useful. Food giv- 
ing for Christmas 1943 is in the 
spirit both of Christmas and of the 
whole food front policy—a sharing 
of the food. Many a Victory Gar- 
dener can share with friends and 
relatives who have not been able to 
grow for themselves foods that will 
be a welcome addition to the rationed 
supply.” 

—from U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
news release, October 1943. 


Giving food for Christmas is an 
old-fashioned, time-honored _ tradi- 
tion. It is only within recent years 
that the custom has lapsed somewhat 
into disuse ; you don’t have to be very 
old to remember the days when the 
bundles under the Christmas tree in- 
cluded bulging boxes of cookies and 
fruit cakes, jars of jellies, jams and 
relishes. 

Now is the time to go back to the 
old-fashioned Christmas. With many 
kinds of food rationed, and most 
people so busy that they haven’t time 
to make up unrationed Christmas 
delicacies you can be certain a food 
gift will get a warm reception. 

If you live in the country, or if 
you’ve reaped a good Victory gar- 
den harvest, your food gift problem 
is simple. The equivalent of a quart 
jar of home-canned fruit costs from 
15 points (prunes, apples) to 36 
points (apricots). And with the 
monthly allotment of points running 
about 48 points per person, a can of 
fruit—to say nothing of home-canned 
fruit—is something ofa luxury. 

But that doesn’t mean you can’t 
make food gifts, even if you have 
nothing more than the corner gro- 
cery store as your source of supply. 
A little thought and a little effort can 
provide your friends and family with 
a series of gifts which will put you 
right at the top of the thank-you list. 
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should be high on your list, this wartime 


Christmas. Here are some novel suggestions 


This first group of recipes for food 
gifts is for some rather unusual Win- 
ter preserves, made from inexpen- 
sive ingredients. 


Beet Marmalade 


4 cups beet and citrus mixture (contain- 
ing 2 lb. beets, 2 oranges, 2 lemons) 
7 cups sugar 4 cup pectin 
To prepare beet and citrus mixture, cook 
beets till tender, slip off skins, and chop 
fine or grate into shreds, Add grated rind 
of oranges and lemons. Peel oranges and 
dice, discarding hard centers and seeds 
and add to beets, together with the juice 
of the lemons. 


Measure sugar and beet mixture, solidly 
packed, into a large kettle. Mix well and 
bring to a full rolling boil, over a hot fire. 
Stir constantly while boiling, and boil hard 
for one minute. Remove from fire and 
stir in the pectin. Pour quickly into jars 
and paraffin at once. (Makes about 10 
glasses, 6 fluid ounces each.) 


Carrot Jam 


5 pounds carrots Juice of 6 lemons 
6 cups sugar 

Wash, pare and grate carrots. Add 

lemon juice and sugar, cook slowly until 


thick. Pour into sterilized jars or glasses. 
Seal with paraffin. 


Mint Jelly 

4 cup vinegar green coloring 
1 cup water 3% cups sugar 
%4 cup mint leaves 4 cup pectin 

Combine vinegar, water, mint leaves and 
enough coloring to give the color desired. 
Add sugar, stir and bring to a boil. Add 
pectin at once, stirring constantly, and 
bring again to a full boil for one-half 
minute. Strain off mint leaves and pour 
into glasses. Peppermint extract may be 
used to bring up the mint flavor or used 
instead of the leaves. 


Lemon Honey Jelly 
2% cups light honey % cup lemon juice 
4 cup pectin 

Bring honey and lemon juice to a full 
rolling boil. Boil for two minutes stirring 
constantly. Add pectin, boil one-half min- 
ute, and pour into sterilized jars. Be sure 
you cook this in a large kettle to avoid 
boiling over. 


A group of relishes and pickles 
will make a handsome gift particu- 
larly now when wartime main dishes 
need the assistance of a dash of 
piquancy and zest. A few sugges- 
tions are the following: 





Cranberry Citrus Relish 

4 cups cranberries 2 lemons 
1 orange 1 cup sugar 

Pick over the cranberries, wash and put 
them through a food chopper using the 
fine knife. Wash oranges and lemons, 
slice, remove seeds and put through meat 
chopper. Mix cranberries, oranges, lem- 
ons and sugar. Fill scalded glasses and 
seal. 

Apple Relish 


2 sweet red peppers % cup lemon juice 
2 large onions l cup sugar 
3 cooking apples 1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 


Wash peppers and remove core and 
seeds: peel onions and apples. Remove core 
and seeds of apples. Put peppers, onions 
and apples through food chopper using 
coarse knife. Add lemon rind and juice, 
heat to boiling point; add sugar and salt, 
and boil 20 minutes or until thick as 
honey. Stir occasionally. Turn into scalded 
glasses; cover and seal. 


Beet and Cabbage Pickle 


2 cups vinegar 4 cup grated horse- 


i cup sugar radish 
2 teaspoons salt 2 cups chopped 
4 teaspoon pepper cooked beets 


2 cups chopped raw cabbage 
Mix vinegar, sugar and seasonings. Boil 
for five minutes. Pour over vegetables, 
mix well and cook for five minutes more. 
Turn into sterilized jars and seal. 


A variety of different flavored 
mayonnaise dressings would give 
pleasure to the lunch-box carrier or 
the salad addict. Make double the 
recipe of mayonnaise (you'll find re- 
cipes in your cook book). Divide 
into as many bowls as you wish dif- 
ferent flavors. 


Mint Mayonnaise: Flavor with 
mint and color with vegetable 
green—very little goes a long 
way. Pleasant with fruit. 

Horseradish and Curry or Mus- 
tard: Mix curry or dry mustard 
with grated horseradish. Add to 
mayonnaise. 

Russian Dressing: Add_ chili 
sauce, chopped green pepper, 
chopped onion or chives and 
paprika. 

Thousand Island Dressing: Add a 
little sweet pepper relish or In- 
dia Relish. 
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Among gifts most welcome are 
cakes, cookies and puddings. This 
year calls for sweets to be made 
with a minimum of shortening; but- 
ter substitutes, where butter is called 
for; conservation of sugar and dried 
fruits. The flours preferred are the 
whole grained. All this sounds like a 
big order but here are a few that fill 
the bill and make grand gifts. 


Christmas Pudding 
4 cups of fine, dry % cup flour 


bread crumbs % teaspoon cloves 
1 cup milk Y% teaspoon all- 
¥Y2 cup molasses spice 
¥% cup oleomarga- l teaspoon baking 
rine, melted soda 
2 teaspoons cinna- 1 cup seeded rai- 
mon sins 


% cup finely chopped citron 

Soak crumbs in milk one hour; beat 
until smooth. Add molasses, butter, spices 
and baking soda; beat well. Add fruit 
dredged with flour and mix thoroughly. 
Turn into a greased two quart mold and 
cover. Steam for 3 hours. Or bake in a 
slow oven (325° F.) covered well for about 
50 minutes. You might make several gifts 
of this pudding if you bake it in little 
individual earthenware casseroles rather 
than one large one. 


Applesauce Cake 


% cup shortening 1 teaspoon baking 
1 cup brown sugar soda 
1 egg YZ teaspoon cinna- 
1 cup thick apple mon 
Sauce, unsweet- 1% teaspoon cloves 
ened ¥% teaspoon nut- 


1% cups sifted flour meg 
Y teaspoon salt 
Beat shortening and sugar together until 
fluffy ; add egg, beat well; add applesauce. 
Mix flour with soda, spices and salt and 
add to applesauce mixture. Blend well; 
pour into greased pan; bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) about 60 minutes. 


Holiday Hermits 


1 cup pitted dates ¥% cup shortening 
1 cup seeded raisins % cupbrownsugar 


Y% cup nutmeats 1 egg 
2 cups wholewheat % cup milk 

tiour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
% teaspoon salt extract 


2 teaspoons baking powder 


Cut dates and raisins into small pieces, 
chop nuts coarsely. Mix flour, salt and 
baking powder together, mix in the fruit 
and nuts. Beat shortening until creamy, 
add sugar gradually, and egg. Beat weil 
and add milk and flavoring. Stir in dry 
ingredients, Drop from teaspoon onto 
ungreased baking sheet. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375°F.) for 10 to 15 minutes. 
Makes about three dozen cookies. 


A most novel gift is a combina- 
tion of interesting whole-grain ce- 
reals, attractively packaged—a pack- 
age of corn grits (samp), brown rice, 
buckwheat grits (kashe) and whole 
wheat grits, coarsely ground. Recipes 
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should accompany these. Wrap each 
package separately with colored pa- 
per and label, then write the follow- 
ing recipes on accompanying cards. 


Cora (Samp) 


l cup cornmeal (samp) 1% teaspoons salt 
4 to 5 cups water 


Soak in cold water from 2 to 8 hours. 
Cook in the water in which it was soak- 
ing for 4 to 5 hours. Samp is delicious 
served as a vegetable and needs only a 
little butter or margarine for flavoring. 


Buckwheat Grits (Kashe) 
l cup buckwheat 1 teaspoon salt 
grits 2 cups boiling wa- 
l egg ter 


Stir egg into the grits and heat in a 
skillet until every grain is covered with 
egg and is dry. Pour over the boiling 
water, add salt, cover tightly and let steam 
slowly until all the water is absorbed. Add 
more water if you wish to cook it longer. 

Long, slow cooking improves the flavor. 
When served with sauteed mushrooms and 
onions, it makes a delicious main dish. 


Wholewheat Grits 
This makes an excellent one-dish din- 
ner when cooked like Kashe (above) and 
served with small meat balls and sauteed 
onions. 


Other suggestions for gifts are: 

Candy: Make candy of molasses, 
honey or available fruits. 

A group of bean pots: With an 
assortment of baked beans; Limas, 
Navy, Soy, Kidney, Black, Black- 
eye and Garavance. Follow your 
cook book’s recipe for Boston 
Baked Beans. 

Fish: Herring in Wine Sauce or 
pickled in sour cream. 

Pickled mackerel or other fish. 


A window-box of herbs, planted 
and ready to set in a sunny kitchen 
window. 

Sprouted soy-beans with an ex- 
tra package of beans to continue 
the work. 

Miniature loaves of various 
breads: Whole wheat, Rye, En- 
riched, Soy, and so forth. 

Savory “butters’—These are 
practical for one who carries a 
lunch box. Here is a variety, very 
simple to make. 

Cream fortified oleomargarine 
until quite soft and add the follow- 
ing flavors: 

Fruit Butter: % cup fruit (conserve) to 
2 tablespoons margarine. 

Molasses Butter: 2 tablespoons molasses 
to 2 tablespoons margarine. 

Parsley or Watercress Butter: 2 table- 
spoons of the chopped greens to 2 
tablespoons margarine. 

Pimento Butter: 2 tablespoons red or green 
pepper to margarine. 

Honey Butter: 2 tablespoons honey to 2 
tablespoons of margarine. 

Coconut Buiter: 2 tablespoons coconut to 
2 tablespoons of margarine. 

Mustard Butter: 1 teaspoon prepared mus- 
tard to 2 tablespoons of margarine. 


Candied grapefruit and orange 
peel: A very little bit of vegetable 
coloring, red for some and green 
for others make it quite holiday- 
like. Add the coloring to the syrup. 

Chili Sauce or Catsup from 
canned tomatoes. 

Jellies from bottled grapejuice, 
apple, prune, cranberry or other 
unrationed juices. Canned fruit 
from your victory garden can be 
extended to serve for several gifts; 
jams, conserves or jelly. 





a play. 


ages both pretty and sturdy. 


cheaper than ribbon. 


paper in many colors. 


assortment of gifts for the family. 





Wrappings to “dress up” the gift 


A simple gift can be greatly enhanced by attractive wrapping ; it is the 
dramatic presentation, like the frame of a picture or the stage setting in 


Wrapping won’t be quite as elaborate as usual this year. But a survey 
of the situation shows there’s enough wrapping materials to make pack- 


There is a dearth of cardboard boxes—but plenty of corrugated paper 
which comes in many colors and designs. 

You can dress up ordinary wrapping paper packages with passe par- 
tout binding. You'll find the binding in many colors. 

Paper-ribbonette will add a decorative note to your package and is 


Little cellophane bags are useful and attractive for wrapping small 
jars of jelly or other small articles. These are widely available, as is crepe 


Gummed seals and cards are plentiful. 
If you deliver food gifts personally use a shopping basket to hold an 
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INDEX TO VOLUME EIGHT 


OF CONSUMER REPORTS 


The listing of contents that follows covers the issues of the Reports from January through Novem- 


ber, 1943 (the December Buying Guide issue is not included here; it contains a separate index). 





Pages included in the issues of Vol. Eight are: 


January 1-28 June 141-168 
February 29-56 July 169-196 
March 57-84 August 197-224 
April 85-112 September 225-252 
May 113-140 October 253-280 


November 281-308 


All page numbers are printed in bold type 
a 


Reports on subjects in bold type include 


ratings 


Acetanilid 18, 80 

Advertising: Material appears in every issue 
of the Reports in connection with ratings 
of or comment on specific products. 

Advertising, wartime 193 

Amer. Med. Ass'n and Group Health 49 

Ammonia substitutes 151 

Anti-perspirants 123 

Antipyrine 18 

Automobiles, care 206, 259 


Baby carriages 131; foods 93; furniture 129; 
shirts and bands 210 

Baking powder 10 

Bands, infants’ 210 

Bath towels 7 

Batteries, auto, care 206, 259 

Battery “dopes” 159 

Beans, baked 17; green 128 

Beverages: health drinks 188; substitute tea 
144; substitute coffee 116 

Bromide drugs 18, 80, 250 

Burns 217 

Butter 47, 91; extending 65 


Cancer “cures” 24 

Candy bars 94; Isbor 110 

Canning, home 160 

Care & Repair: electric cords 96; leather 152; 
oil burners 32; radios 16; refrigerators 45; 
shoes 66, 126; suits 43; typewriters 70 (see 
also subject headings) 

Cereals, breakfast 230 

Cheese 147 

Chicken soup, dehydrated 35 

Cigarettes 106, 249 

Cleaning fluids 185 

Cleaners, hand 68; ammonia substitutes 151; 
wall 184 

Clothes, maternity 12; men's suits 40 

Clothing, work: overalls 118; women's 121 

Coffee, adulteration 76; substitutes 116 

Cold creams 234 

Cold “cures” 23 

Color prints 299 
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CONSUMERS UNION, annual meeting 81, 
138, 166, 172, 221; board of directors 81, 
138, 219; elections 81, 138; financial state- 
ment 26; members’ comments 30, 58, 190, 
198, 221, 226; questionnaire 138, 142, 170, 
218, 222 

Contraceptive report, 
132, 190, 276 

Cosmetics (refer to specific types, e.g. Cold 
creams) 


115, 


court action on 


Deafness 20, 72 

Deodorants 123 

Diet 134, 163; fats and oils 47 
Dress shields 157 

Dry cleaning fluids 185 


Electric cords, care 96 


Encyclopedias 286 
Eyes, care 79, 109 


Face creams 234 

Fats and oils 47 

Feet, care 107 

Fertilizers, garden 98 

First aid 23, burns 217 

Foods, carbohydrate 267, enrichment 162, 
213, 230; as gifts 304; pamphlets 138 (re- 
fer also to specific types, e.g. Cereals) 

Fruits, fresh 204 

Fur coats 237; accessories 289 

Furniture, children's 129 


Gardening 98 
Gases, war 191 
Gasoline “dopes” 158; conserving 206 


Hand cleaners 68 
Handkerchiefs, men's 187 
Hay fever 24 

Headache cures 18, 80, 250 
Health drinks 188 

Hearing aids 20, 72 
Heating oil 32 

Honey 211 

“Hosiery cosmetic” 18! 


|ncome taxes 50, 87 

Infantile paralysis 216 

Infant foods 93; furniture 
bands 210 

Ink 232 

Insecticides, garden 104 

Insulation, home 32, 153, 212 


129; shirts and 


Jars for canning 160 


K opal dental cosmetic 117 






Leundering 63, 242 


Leather, care 152 
Leg cosmetics 18! 
Lunches, packing 37 





Maps 291 
Medical care, Wagner bill 216; wartime 3 
Mice, control 260 


Obesity 134, 163 

Oil burners 32; rationing 48 
Oleomargarine 47, 9! 
Overalls 118 


Paint, household 200 


Panties, women's 228 
Peanut butter 149 

Pears, canned 7! 
Perspiration suppressors 123 
Phonograph records 296 
Powder bases 207 

Powder, talcum 265 

Prints, color 299 


Radios, repair 16 

Rationing: black markets 227; oil 
point system 53, 82 

Rats, control 260 

Records, phonograph 296 

Refrigerators, care 45 

Rice 145 

Rodent control 260 

Ruml plan 87 


32, 48: 


Sanitary belts 264; pads 262 


Seeds, garden 98, 104 

School lunches 37 

Sheets 4 

Shirts, infants’ 210; men's 
khaki 60 

Shoe polish 43 

Shoes, care 66, 126; children's 88; men's 172 

Shortening 47 

Shorts, men's knit 40; woven 8 

Slips, women's 256 

Soap, laundry 14 

Soups, dehydrated I1!, 35 

Soy bean products 77, 202 

Spot removers 185 

Suits, men's 40 

Sulfa drugs 136 


broadcloth and 


Talcum powder 265 
Tampons 262 

Taxes, income 50, 87 
Tea substitutes 144 
Tires, auto, care 206 
Towels, bath 7 

Toys 284 
Typewriters, care 70 


U ndershirts, men's 38 


Underwear, children's 208; infants’ 210: 
men's 8, 38, 40; women's 228, 256 


Vegetable gardening 98 

Vegetable soup, dehydrated 35 

Vitamins A 214, 247; B complex 24; C 24, 271; 
D 246, E 246: K246; anemia 79; colds 48: 
daily needs 213; fats and oils 47 


Wall cleaners 184 

Wartime advertising 193 

Washing 63, 242 

Work clothing: men's overalls 118; for women 
121 
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Theres still time... 


to give Consumer Reports 
as your Christmas gift 
* It’s useful 
* It’s timely 
* It's a “Best Buy” 
SO 
HURRY ... HURRY... HURRY... 


send in your 


Christmas gift 
order NOW 











CU’s Special Christmas Rates 
REPORTS and 6 REPORTS, BUYING GUIDE 
BUYING GUIDE 3 and BREAD & BUTTER 
Single Subscription $3.50 ; Single Subscription $4.00 
s 
7 
s 


Additional Subscriptions $2.50 Additional Subscriptions $3.00 


If you give three subscriptions to the REPORTS and BUYING GUIDE, for 
example, you pay $3.50 for the first, and $2.50 each for the other two: a 


total of $8.50. The rates apply to any group of subscriptions entered at the 
q 


ame time. Your own renewal may be entered at these rates when sent in 
with one or more gift subscriptions. 
Unless otherwise instructed, we will start gitt subscriptions wtih the Buying 
Guide [issued in December). 

: “ew . 
A Christmas card will be sent, naming you as giver 





Use coupon at right 
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CONSUMERS UNION | 


17 UNION SQUARE, NYC, 3 


| enclose $ for which please 
enter gift subscription to CU publi- 
cations to the following 


(Check whether [|] with or without 
Bread & Butter: see below left for 


rates): 


A gift card with your name will be 
sent if you sign below: 
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COMING: Your 1944 BUYING GUIDE... 


to be published as the December issue of Consumer Reports. 


Despite shortages and production difficulties. it’s still 384 pages. solidly packed with the 


information you need to save you money and make you a better buyer during the coming year. 


mailed 


A few of the outstanding reports which are summarized in this Buying Guide. soon to be 
to CU members, are: 


How to Get | /3 More Heat out of Your Fuel Oil Supply 
How to Get the Most out of Your Coal Supply 

Casein, Resin and Other Wartime Paints 

How to Insulate Your Home 

Hearing Aids 

Driving Your Car on Restricted Rations 

Shoes: Men's and Children’s 

Solving Wartime Laundry Problems 

Work Clothes for Men and Women 

Care and Repair of Radios and Other Equipment You Can't Replace 
New Treatments for Burns 

Overweight: Its Cause and Cure 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions will start with the Buying Guide Issue. 





Have you a binder for your REPORTS: 


If you haven't, chances are your Reports are not working for you at top efficiency. Misplaced copie- 


and incomplete files may be sabotaging your savings on the home front and rendering CU's service 


less helpful. 


Now that we're nearing the end of a year (and the beginning of 
a new one) resolve to corral your 1943 Reports and keep them 
all together in this gold-stamped black leatherette binder. You'll 


have an effective consumer weapon. 


Order your binder today—while you're thinking about it. The 


price is (oc. 


| CONSUMERS UNION OF JU. S., INC. 
| 17 Union Square West «¢ ON. Y. C. 


| enclose $ for which please send me 
leatherette binder (s) described at 75¢ each 


| 


ADDRESS 





